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the whole year theough . 


IF YOU are like most of us, among the friends you remem- to give—no tedious shopping—and the special gift rates are 
ber at Christmastide there are some whose gifts you want to easy on your budget. 


be of unusual distinction—gifts to be remembered and ap- 


preciated. 


This year, to these particular friends, give a year’s sub- 


Special Christmas fe aie 


$5 FOR ONE SUBSCRIPTION $8 FOR TWO 
$3 EACH FOR ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


scription to the Magazine of Art. With people interested in 
the arts, people of taste, the Magazine is almost universally 


a treasured possession, bringing great pleasure and satisfac- 
These rates apply to gifts only—not to other new or re- 


tion. And it is one gift which keeps on giving. Month after newal subscriptions, which are at the regular rate of $5 each. 


Your gift subscriptions actually start with January. The De- 
cember issue is sent, with our compliments, gaily packed and 
accompanied by a handsome announcement, to arrive the day 
before Christmas. 

If anyone on your list is already receiving the Magazine, you 
will be notified immediately. 


HOW TO ORDER 


To ENTER gift subscriptions, simply write the names and 
addresses of the people to whom you wish to send the 
Magazine on a sheet of paper, and your own name as donor, and 
mail it with your remittance at the special rates quoted above. 


month, the whole year through, it comes as a rich reminder 
of the joys of Christmas. 
While it ends your quest for a distinguished gift, the Maga- 
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BATREMES MEET IN BALTIMORE: 


DURING THEIR INITIAL stages American museums 
were directed in an unscientific if gentlemanly manner. They 
made little impression on our busily getting rich cormmnntien: 
But with wealth accumulated, and art an honorable outlet, 
with the advent of scholarship and the subsequent influx of 
distinguished foreign teachers, museums have become impor- 
tant educational factors. Their sphere of activity is greatly 
widened, and institutions like the Metropolitan Museum and 
the Art Institute of Chicago, rank among the great museums 
of the world. Have they won this rank by a determination to 
be involved in the community’s life at any cost, by wooing 
school-children, cajoling business men’s organizations, em- 
bracing women’s clubs, and by tirelessly pursuing modern 
publicity methods? Or have they won it by securing distin- 
guished works of art, by printing sound catalogues, by pub- 
lishing documents which make no compromise with igno- 
rance? A simple question to ask, this is not simple to answer. 

It so happens that in Baltimore the two museums are now 
making experiments which both claim are for the good of the 
people. In the foreword to Volume I of the Journal of the 
Walters Art Gallery, after referring to Mr. Walters’ bequest of 
his collection to the people of Baltimore, we find this con- 
tented sentence: .... “He has left to scholars the task and the 
adventure of seeking out the full significance of these things, 
so that the public may benefit by the knowledge and enjoy- 
ment of its heritage.” .... Did we say contented? We meant 
sublime. But while the scholars at the Walters Gallery lift 
high their academic robes to keep them free from the dust of 
a vulgar world, no such patronizing timidites face the people’s 
Baltimore Museum. 

There the powers that be decided that the business of “sel- 
ling art to the people” has been in the hands of out of the 
world specialists too long. They propose to bring into action 
good American selling methods. After all, American adver- 
tising genius makes the world buy cigarettes because they are 
toasted, or because they satisfy. It can make America drink 
its coffee to the last drop. It now proposes to show us that 
there is a place in the publicity sun for that noblest work of 
man—art. Art too shall hum like cigarettes and chewing gum. 


Apparently the Baltimore Museum believes this noble sen- 


AN EDITORIAL 


tment, and has set out to prove it. The new regime began 
with a labor in art exhibition which, incidentally, was excel- 
lently selected. Also, it brought the Museum immediately to 
the attention of many people who hitherto had thought that 
museums were for ladies minus husbands, children on rainy 
days, and well-to-do men not quite healthy enough to enter 
business. It is planned to extend an equally glad hand to 
other divisions of the citizenry, and we may confidently look 
forward to the time when everyone in Baltimore and for miles 
around will find in the Museum some aspect of his own pet 
hobby. 

Meanwhile at the Walters Gallery, the scholars appear to 
have sworn a mighty oath against popular methods, if one 
may judge by Volume I of the Journal of the Walters Art Gal- 
lery. As soon as that appeared the Baltimore Sun concluded an 
editorial with the following paragraph: 

“Volume I of the Journal no doubt will impress the staffs 
of other American art institutions. Doubtless it will be of real 
value to art historians. It does not, however, go very far to- 
ward dispelling the belief, widely held in Baltimore, that the 
Gallery is a sort of ivory tower, full of beautiful things and 
some, unfortunately, in rather bad taste (but these aren’t 
spoken of); and that the air there is too rare for the com- 
monalty.” 

Scholarship in the field of art suffers especially from those 
human limitations which do not provide enough Einsteins for 
the field of science, or enough Panofskys for the field of art 
history. Rarer.than tenacity, orderly research, or the learning 
required by modern standards of art scholarship, is the human 
capacity to digest and synthesize; and rarer still is the mental 
scope of the great philosopher. In a world filled with degree- 
making factories many are diligent but few are chosen. 

On the one side of our problem, represented by the snappy 
processes of the Baltimore Museum, we are faced with the ig- 
norant belief that art to be swallowed must be surrounded 
with taffy. Strange to say, quite simple people, like artists 
for example, can enjoy art without being led by the hand. 


On the other side of our problem we are faced with the dan- 
(Continued on page 666) 


Gros: “Cavaliers et chevaux.” Included in the Loan Exhibition of Paintings by Gros, Géricault and Delacroix soon to be ane ae 
the Art Institute of Chicago and in the galleries of M. Knoedler and Co. Othon Friesz comments on these painters in “ Activity 
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ART FOR HOUSING TENANTS 


IDLY: 


OLIN DOWS 


AT ONE HUNDRED and Fifty-fifth Street on the Harlem 
River in New York City you will find several blocks of well 
designed four-story large-windowed brick apartment build- 
ings, surrounding airy courtyards, where many little Negro 
children play in the sun. The manager will tell you that there 
are several thousand applicants for rooms on his waiting list. 
This list might be still further increased. It’s not worthwhile, 
however; only two apartments were given up last year: when 
a change of janitor occurred, and one tenant died. 

There exists an almost unlimited demand for rooms in well- 
built low-rent housing schemes. This particular Harlem hous- 
ing project is one of fifty recently completed by the Public 
Works Administration for limited income groups. The others 
are found in many of our larger cities. Whatever their indi- 
vidual faults of design, or of the administrative machinery 
that has made them possible, these dwellings, planned by 
many of America’s ablest architectural firms, are a definite 
social asset. If you don’t believe me, go and look at the chil- 
dren playing there, then take a glance at other children playing 
in the streets in front of neighboring tenements. 

In the center of one court in the Harlem housing project 
you will see a shallow fountain with four black cast stone pen- 


guins pruning themselves on the edge. Playing children sprawl 
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about their rounded forms. At one end of the yard on a brick 
pier which divides the main south entrance, kneels a dignified 
Negro workman’s figure; similarly mounted at the north en- 
trance a woman and child in pink cast stone face him. Nearby 
are a pair of tumbling bears. This sculpture and other groups 
of sculpture and painting, placed by the government art pro- 
jects in nine of the P. W. A. housing schemes, is my subject. 

The sculpture in the Harlem housing project was designed 
by Heinz Warneke and executed by him and four assistants— 
Richmond Barthé, Rudolph Henn, Erwin Springweiler and 
Theodore Cotillo-Barbarossa. More realistic than much of our 
present architectural sculpture, the large stone entrance fig- 
ures are not forced into the abstract style now in vogue. They 
are simplified through clear vision and intelligent study. 
Knowledge of living forms arrived at by acute observation 
plus expert craftsmanship allows Heinz Warneke to take the 
greatest liberties with his playful yet sculptural animals. 

Unlike most European government-sponsored housing 
schemes, those under Secretary Ickes allow no money for ar- 
tistic frills. The plant is of the best—but rents must be kept 
down, consequently building costs. 

At the time when architects were designing P. W. A. hous- 
ing projects, the Treasury Department Art Projects received 
a grant of money from the W. P. A. This enabled them, in ad- 
dition to their regular work of decorating Federal buildings 


COURTESY TREASURY DEPARTMENT ART PROJECTS 
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with painting and sculpture, to employ a limited number of 
artists and craftsmen to decorate buildings either with murals 
or with easel pictures, or sculpture, for which there had pre- 
viously been no funds allocated. Under the able leadership 
of Edward Bruce much was accomplished. Housing architects 
who had given up all hope of being able to decorate their 
buildings were delighted to get such work executed and in- 
stalled through the Treasury Art Projects without additional 
expense. Fruitful collaboration resulted. 

For instance, at Harlem, Heinz Warneke and Mrs. Alice M. 
Sharkey, at the time wise and resourceful director of the 
Treasury’s New York painting and sculpture program, asked 
the chief architect, Archibald Manning Brown, what he would 
like to have done. They asked for his full suggestions for sites 
and treatment. Mr. Warneke then instituted a sort of private 
competition among his assistants, he and they making sketches 
for each of the various problems set by Mr, Brown. This in- 
sured familiarity with the projects and a personal interest in 
the outcome. All ideas were thoroughly discussed by the ar- 
chitect, the sculptor and Mrs. Sharkey; they met frequently 
during the work’s progress and only submitted designs for the 
final approval of Treasury and Housing officials when they 
themselves were quite satisfied. 

Once, after the full size clay models were well under way, 
some criticism of the male figure reached their ears. The posi- 
tion was not quite right, the reality of the workman might 
offend those who preferred a sentimental idealization! A meet- 
ing of the Negro administration committee, of a specially in- 
vited delegation of distinguished Negro artists, and of Com- 
missioner Langdon Post and members of the New York City 
Housing Administration, was called at the studio. Criticisms 
were thoroughly debated, the air cleared. A few minor changes 
were suggested and the work progressed. Such conferences be- 
tween artists, architects and committees have been frequently 
repeated, with variations, in other projects. The account of 
this procedure plainly shows that an innovation in the com- 
missioning of works of art has been formed. The government 
art projects, with their extensive use of committees represent- 
ing the public, have revolutionized patronage. 

Architects are not accustomed to doing things this way. 
They usually pay the piper and not only call the tune, but see 
to it that it is not played too loud. In artistic matters they 
come from Missouri and have to be shown that painters and 


sculptors not trained in Rome are capable of real efficiency 


and promptness. Few of the artists available on the project 


were specifically known for their proficiency in mural paint- 
ing and architectural sculpture. Some had never done any- 
thing of the sort before. Yet the results are excellent. I believe 
both artists and architects gained valuable experience: on one 
hand, a respect for the difficulties of a practical and defirite 
architectural problem and for the valuable advice that a pro- 
fessional trained in the solution of such problems is capable 
of giving; on the other hand, an appreciation of the fact that 
first rate mural painting and architectural sculpture can be 
done by an artist not especially trained for the purpose, grant- 
ing always he have normal common sense. 

Unquestionably the nine projects are enhanced by their ac- 
quired art. Although scale is unavoidably small, richness of 


material lacking, both owing to expense, the work you see 
on these pages (and more that cannot be reproduced) is, I 
believe, better, more personal, various and vital than the 
similar product obtained through customary procedure. 
Variety is unavoidable where artists are reasonably free in 
self expression. To ensure smooth functioning it was one of 
the cares of the administration to team architects and artists 
who would be sympathic to each other’s point of view. For 
instance, at Camden you have an experimental and advanced 
designer like Oscar Stonorov working closely with committees 
of the shipbuilders’ unions (the future tenants). Both archi- 
tect and union representatives took a keen interest in the 
progress of the murals and gave sometimes bewilderingly 
plentiful suggestions for subject matter to Grace Ames and 
Marion Greenwood (recently returned after executing exten- 
sive frescoes for the Mexican Government). Their well or- 
ganized walls are crowded with figures symbolically geared 
to arouse the interest and understanding of the shipbuilders 
and their families. Here are talented examples of the con- 
temporary artist’s interest in social subject matter: paint- 
ings in the Mexican mode expertly applied to the local scene. 
Outdoors, Ahron Ben Shmuel’s circular flagpole base, with 
workers carrying a girder, is cut with his usual eye for sim- 
plicity and understatement, assisted by the restraint im- 


posed by his chosen material, granite. (A Sleeping Faun 


HEINZ WARNEKE: “‘PENGUIN.” 
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AT THE HARLEM HOUSING PROJECT 
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GRACE AMES: “‘SHIPBUILDING,” MURAL DETAIL. AT THE CAMDEN, N. J., HOUSING PROJECT 


by this sculptor, reproduced in the November, 1936, issue, 
is at the Techwood housing project, Atlanta.) Both Mr. Sto- 
norov and his collaborators were alive to the originality in 
each other’s work, and did their utmost to insure superlatively 
good results from their partnership. 

In striking contrast to the modern treatment at Camden, 
the Georgian character of Boston’s housing is followed by 
Frederick Brummer’s relatively traditional carved wood pedi- 
ment. Here also another sculptor, George Aarons, has made 
the most of a superb site backed by an avenue of receding 
elms, to give a not very large mass monumental scale and a 
really impressive dignity. This thoughtful and intelligently 


simplified group symbolizes by a longshoreman, a fisherman 


and an industrial worker the people who lived in the past and 
who now reside in and about Old Harbor Village. 

Three other young sculptors—William McVey, Daniel Ol- 
ney and Henry Kreis—have added to their stature by pro- 
ducing accomplished sculpture as well as resourcefully solving 
intriguing problems. William McVey’s decorative and witty 
limestone commentary on the Paul Bunyan legend breaks up 
the large expanse of brick auditorium wall at Cleveland. Both 
here and in a carved brick frieze across the entrance wall of 
the same building, his well scaled figures can easily be read 
from the ground, yet remain interesting upon closer inspec-_ 
tion. At the Langston Terrace housing project in the District 


of Columbia, Daniel Olney’s terra cotta reliefs are perfectly 


MAN,” MURAL. AT THE ATLANTIC CITY HOUSING PROJECT 
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ALGOT STENBERY: MURAL DECORATION FOR THE HARLEM HOUSING PROJECT, NEW YORK 


suited in treatment to the asymmetrical feature they decorate. 
They form an integral part of the opening’s material, with 
just enough variety in surface to furnish definition, but with- 
out enough to detract from the conviction that they are a 
part of the building and not applied ornament. Facing each 
other across a tree planted garden in the Stamford project 
are Henry Kreis’ two pink Georgia marble groups, Neighbors 
(reproduced in the Magazine, March, 1938) and Mother and 
Child. Both are imbued with distinguished sentiment, exe- 
cuted with a felicitous sense of the material, a sensitive carv- 
ing of its surface that makes the figures vibrant with life, yet 
reposeful with the knowledge of reserve strength. Here is a 
lovely piece of work, with its slow dignity of well adjusted 
volumes. Also in Stamford, James Daugherty has covered 
a social room with an elaborate and active all-over mural, 
kept to the walls by monochromatic treatment. Two young 
women have added to the quality of this project: Ann Brock- 
man, by a richly painted landscape panel with figures; and 
Edna Reindel, with careful, thoroughly feminine decorations 
in a small committee room. 

The latter’s sketch (reproduced, November, 1936) caused 
considerable commotion in the Housing Administration. There 
were several days when it looked as if the powers that be 
were going to throw it out as being too special, too refined, 
too delicate, too elegant—in short, unsuitable for a housing 
project. It would surely be marred and scratched by the un- 
initiated, moustaches penciled on the busts! Fortunately the 
sane view prevailed that in any thousand people there are 
always found a few who enjoy even a rather special work, 
particularly when it’s beautifully executed. (There never was 


any question as to the accomplishment of the design.) Van- 


dalism, moreover, we have always had with us, from the 
Ptolemaic tourists hieroglyphing their comments on Zoser’s 
tomb to Signor Pancino’s scratched name on Piero’s Battle 
at Arezzo, or more lately the Mexican students’ disfiguration 
of Orozco’s frescoes in the Preparatorio. The important mat- 


ter is to have a job produced, seen and enjoyed, when pos- 


sible without addenda. Few new works of art are installed 
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in public places which entirely escape criticism. No matter 
what is done, there are always complaints from someone. Wise 
persons, like children, take their art objectively without wor- 
rying about its possible effect on others. Good painting and 


sculpture lasts, the second rate is forgotten. Often one antici- 


pates trouble unnecessarily. I expected children to be indif- 
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ferent to the sophisticated treatment of Elsie Driggs’ and 
Charles Campbell’s panels. I was quite wrong. They are as 
thoroughly enjoyed as the more ingenuous interpretations of 
simple stories by Muriel Hannah, Earl Neff or Orville Carroll. 

I find this painting for children extremely appealing, with 
its frank story-telling, bright and attractive colors and long 
loved characters, spiced by bits of sly humor, like Miss Han- 
nah’s mounted figures or Mr. Carroll’s benign scarecrow 
giants. I like the latter’s simplicity. He is particularly attuned 
to such work, having a freshness and an originality which 
comes out quite naturally without self-conscious striving for 
effect. Mr. Campbell’s more knowing talent is arresting, a para- 
doxical mixture of brilliant color scheme and gay subject mat- 
ter with an undertone of acid melancholy. 

Also with a children’s audience mainly in view are the low 
free standing terra cotta animals and circular reliefs built into 
a brick wall, executed by a number of different sculptors for 
the First Houses project, erected by the New York City 
Housing Authority with the aid of W. P. A. labor. Both 
plaques and animals add space and interest to an otherwise 
rather cramped and elongated backyard. 


Let us go uptown to Harlem again, where we missed im- 


portant features of this project—one, a frieze of dancing fig- 
ures carved in the triangular shapes of two low retaining walls. 
Richmond Barthé, whose work this is, has made resourceful 
use of his initial limits and has given to their decoration a 
fine, simple and rhythmical design which I find most pleasing. 
Flanking the four main passageways to the largest court are 
eight carved linoleum lacquer panels by Domenico Mortel- 
lito. Handled with this artist’s customary facility, they strike 
a new note in the treatment of semi-out-door wall spaces. 
Indoors we should see the tactful omissions of Algot Sten- 
bery’s city scenes in black, white, greenish greys and yellow 


red. Notice the original treatment of the corner. This smart 
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A. BEN SHMUEL: FLAGPOLE BASE. CAMDEN HOUSING PROJECT 


piece of domestic decoration deserves a better setting than 


_ the uncovered pipes and radiators provide for it. 

Complete abstraction reigns in the Williamsburg housing 
project in Brooklyn. Here three of William Lescaze’s social 
rooms are painted with rather large geometrical symbols from 
ceiling to baseboard by Paul Kelpe, Bascomb Greene and Ilya 
Bolotowsky. In each room the same system is employed, alter- 
nating a decorated wall or panel with one painted a plain 
color, sometimes allowing a door to give the needed relief 
between two detailed passages. In one room a restrained har- 
mony of blues, greys and deep brown, and well chosen stylish 
shapes make particularly effective murals. If you like ab- 
straction you will enjoy its skilful use in these carefully exe- 
cuted arrangements. The decoration of these three rooms and 
the painting and sculpture for the First Houses project were 
done by the New York W. P. A. Federal Art Project under 
Mrs. Audrey McMahon. | 

Finally, just a word about the impressive limestone animals 
and decorative brick carving of that versatile craftsman, 


witty and ingenious artist, Edgar Miller, who has again (as 


he has so often in the past), devised an original decorative - 


scheme, suited to one of Holabird and Root’s buildings—this 
time the Jane Addams housing project. His is the capacity 
for clothing a playful wit and sophisticated fancy in the carved 
trappings of a massive block of limestone, without losing 
either the lightness of the idea or the weight of the stone. 
Such a rare combination of subtle humor with beauty of 
execution has always been particularly sympathetic to me. 

This work which we have gone over so rapidly was lately 
produced for the Government mostly by our younger citizens, 
a few of whom are foreign born. Its contribution to America 
and its art is definitely important. Especially in the mural 
field, new blood has stimulated healthy innovations and ex- 


periments in expression. The Government projects, of incom- 


S PLAYING,’ ” HARLEM HOUSING PROJECT 
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parably greater consequence than the public yet realizes, have 
broadened the base of appreciation, have helped make art as 
a spiritual commodity more easily and more intimately avail- 
able to greater numbers. 

Perhaps even more important than the concrete results and 


the educative connotations, are the democratic methods by 


HEINZ WARNEKE: “YOU? ING MAN.” AT 
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which this and similar work is obtained: The liberal, flexible le 


and intelligently planned administrative machin Y> Ori, 


nated and set up by Edward Bruce, with its emphasis on local 


committees, professional advice, expert personnel, and open 
and free competition, functions with a minimum of friction. 
It is self-evident to me that such a plan of action, proved 
successful by its outstanding results, is of the greatest moment — 
to our world today. For through democratic machinery it has 
developed a new kind of patronage, a new kind of cooperation 
between groups of citizens, artists and architects. Patrons 
have always existed—architects and artists have always col- 
laborated, producing, until the nineteenth century, results 
strongly imbued with a unified conviction, sometimes spir- 
itual, sometimes temporal. Since then patrons’ demands have 
usually been tentative, pedantic or fashionable. Real taste — 
is a question of conviction, of feeling, not cultivation. The 
social forces which demanded art were unsure, anaemic, as 
against the impulse of the individual artist. They played safe. 
Our amorphous society, with its scattered, breaking and as 
yet uncrystallized beliefs, has produced a diffuse art. : 
We are on the threshold of readjustments, stemming from 
the concern of the prophets and artists of the last century 
and of this, with social questions and with society’s reorgan- 
ization. This concern has swept in an artistic fashion as def- 
inite as the classic revival resulting from the French Revolu- 
tion. We find many painters, sculptors and writers treating 
the social theme, most frequently from the left side. Pictures 
of strikes, police brutality and starvation are turned out by 
artists who, one feels, have not the deep-seated urge to paint 
such dramatic scenes. Thus a previous generation produced 


charming women playing lutes. The result is like any fashion- 


Left: DANIEL OLNEY: LOW RELIEF OUTDOOR DECORATION FOR 
THE LANGSTON TERRACE HOUSING PROJECT, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Below: WILLIAM MC VEY: LOW RELIEF OUTDOOR DECORATIVE 
PANELS FOR LAKEVIEW HOUSING PROJECT, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


courtesy ‘TREASURY DEPARTMENT AR RT PROJECTS 


able result. It smacks of the snobbery of Union Square instead 
of Park Avenue. 

Yet the motivating force behind this fashion is the belief 
of our time. It is the acknowledgment of a fundamental con- 
viction that there is this one great problem before us: the 
problem of the organization of large numbers of human beings 
in a complex society and the distribution of national income 


among them. 


Above: GEORGE AARONS: 
SCULPTURE GROUP FOR 
OLD HARBOR HOUSING 
PROJECT, BOSTON, MASS. 


Right: PAUL KELPE: “‘AB- 
STRACTIONS. AT THE 
WILLIAMSBURG HOUSING 
PROJECT,BROOKLYN,N.Y. 
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Various solutions now being tried throughout the world 
seem to us worse than the disease, involving more bloodshed, 
liquidation of dissident minorities, mental and physical cruel- 
ty, inquisitional methods and a stupidity of ideology, that we 
find hard to stomach. Moreover, the fundamental problem 
is complicated for most of those peoples, by boundary dis- 
putes, centuries of traditional racial hatreds, by lack of land 


and natural resources. Now with war hanging imminent over 
(Continued on page 662) 
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FIG. 1. ““THE BATTLE,’ MURAL IN THE TEMPLE OF THE TIGERS, CHICHEN-ITZA, AFTER A TRACING BY THE AUTHOR AND MRS. E. H. MORRIS 


A XII CENTURY MAYAN MURAL 


MEXICAN MURALS have been much discussed. Both 
in their physical make-up, the true fresco technic, and in their 
sociological implications, they have sown seeds that fructify 
even unto the humblest post offices of the U. S. A. Though 
this movement has helped American art to a distinct and dif- 
ferent status from the art of the school of Paris, people have 
been most incurious as to why it should have started in Mex- 
ico, vaguely imagine that Mexican modern art is a mushroom 
growth, unrelated to the traditions and monuments of its 
past. Mexican murals have come to mean those that have been 
painted in the last fifteen years and few suspect that there is 
in Mexico a mural tradition centuries old. Though this truly 
indigenous tradition had been despised through the nineteenth 
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century and humbled to the walls of village chapels and of 
wine-shops, it can be traced directly to the mural decorations 
of Aztec and Mayan temples. 

We gain an indirect knowledge of Mayan murals, those of 
the Southern school, only through the potteries painted in 
monumental style and the low bas-reliefs carved or stuccoed 
in temples, which, in their heyday were thoroughly poly- 
chromed and thus more paintings than sculptures. Frescoes 
proper could hardly resist the jungle dampness. But from the 
so-called New Empire of the North we still possess some im- 


portant remains. 


The Temple of the Tigers is a small edifice which dominates 
the ball court in Chichen-Itza, Yucatan. There players and 
judges probably went to pray for victory or there the victor- 
ious team received its prize. Though the national game com- 
bined some features of football and basket ball, this chapel 
served a similar purpose to those chapels in Spain, annexed to 
the arenas, where bull fighters kneel before they kill. Its age 
has been computed as being 20,000 B. C. by the enthusiastic 
and unreliable Le Plongeon who saw in its paintings the source 
of all Egyptian art. Hard-headed German scientists claim it 
to have been built but little before the Spanish conquest. It is 
more probably of the twelfth century, being one of the oldest 
monuments in this New Empire metropolis. Whatever its 
date, it contains most perfect specimens of Mayan painting 
in its inner chamber, depictions of peace and war, religious 
ceremonies, apparitions of the gods. Their line and color were 
still brilhant enough in 1842, when Stephens and Catherwood 
rediscovered Chichen, to make them exclaim that here was the 
Sistine Chapel of the Mayas. 

Of the seven panels which constitute the decoration, the 
best preserved today is at the right of the inner door. The 
painting has suffered to an extent. Much of the last coat of 
paint has flaked off, uncovering a preliminary tracing in light 
pink, only faintly visible against the creamy ground. Souvenir 
seekers have done their work of destruction, travelers have 
inscribed their names or scribblings since prehispanic times. 
Due to those conditions, a patient study through careful trac- 


ing does more justice to the work than does direct photogra- 


phy. A copy of the whole wall traced directly from the original 
by Mrs. E. H. Morris and myself in 1926 and unpublished up 
to now is the basis for the illustrations of this article. Its line 


matches stroke for stroke the one that the artist traced on the 


FIG. 2. WARRIOR, WOMEN 


Below: FIG. 3. VILLAGE WITH INTERIOR SCENE 
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Below: 
FIG. 5. THE QUICK AND THE DEAD 
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FIG. 4. WARRIORS IN ACTION 


wall before covering it with an opaque pigment now gone. It 
does not show the picture as it was when finished but as the 
first draft which was to be amended and illuminated later. As 
is the case with most sketches, although it has not the perfec- 
tion of the completed work it shows more spontaneity, makes 
us commune more intimately with the mind of the artist. 
The technic employed is complex: the wall itself was of 
carefully squared and joined stones on which a first coat of 
rather rough-surfaced lime was spread. On a second coat, pol- 
ished as paper, the preliminary sketching was done in true 
fresco. The brushes must have been long, pointed and fat as 
are the Japanese brushes, which alone can explain the flexibil- 
ity of the line and the quick variations of thickness. In this 
first phase of the work, the artist sought rather the balance 
of masses than a detailed story-telling. It must have been to 
him something of a daub, as great chunks of wall were covered 
at one sitting. The brush, vigorously wielded, has left many 
spatters of the too liquid tone, most visible on the lower areas. 
The line is of a very pale madder red, of transparent quality, 
and includes corrections of posture, anatomical indications 
under the garments, changes of mind concerning accessories. 
When the line had been traced, the background was filled in 
with terre verte, also in fresco, and the local colors of people 
and objects were lightly sampled in a water color effect. When 
this part of the work was dry, another technic was put into 
use. The painter instead of using a liquid color changed to a 
pigment of much body, a kind of thick tempera which admit- 
ted of more depth and variety of tone; over the fresco proper 
was spread this new set of colors of a density and intensity of 
enamel, the most conspicuous being a cerulean blue, a mauve 
and a Veronese green. Those and also a thick gouache whiter- 
than-lime mixture were spread over the frescoed wall in abso- 
lutely opaque coats a sixteenth of an inch thick. The adhesion 
to the wall was not as perfect as that of the different coats of 


lime to the stone, so that much of it has now peeled off, un- 
covering the preparatory sketch. The last step in painting 
consisted of filling in the details on those colored silhouettes, 
inventing new lines where the first one had been lost and, 
where it was still to be seen, interpreting it freely with black. 
The result is most original: the pigments play not only through 
color but also through texture, transparent or opaque, albeit 
some of the frescoed part remained uncovered, especially in 
the backgrounds. The painter having massed in his composi- 
tion in the first sketch, could in the last rendering go to the 
extreme detail without losing the balance of masses. 
Between the floor and the level of the painting proper a dec- 
orative dado was painted, representing Atlas-like figures up- 
holding the lower edge of the picture, amidst water lilies and 
fishes silhouetted against a dark blue ground. The painting 
proper is square in shape, covering an area of a hundred 
square feet. It stops at the left in the northeastern corner of 
the room; at the right it butts against the stone jamb of the 
door, on which is sculptured and polychromed a standing war- 
rior. The lintel of this door, a beam of hard wood, cuts deeply 
into the square itself. The subject matter is that of a battle 
being fought on a field which spreads between the raised tents 
of an army and the thatched roof houses of their foes (fig. 1). 
The composition divides itself naturally into three bands, the 
upper one being the village, drawn as a background to the 
fight. The men have gone to the battle, the women busy them- 
selves with provisions for the warriors, a few old men and 
women squat on the ground or on roofs unmoved by the 
goings-on around them (fig. 2). One warrior is seen inside, 
the atl-ail or spear thrower held in hand, either coming from 
or going to the battle (fig. 3). An important looking elder per- 
son, in which one would be tempted to recognize an in-law, 
seems to criticize his action strongly, sitting between the sol- 
dier and a young woman, probably his wife, who offers him a 
drink from a cylindrical jar. The eternal triangle is suggested 
by a good looking girl, a neighbor, who signals him from be- 
hind the back of the other two, with an offer of food in her lap. 
To the left a woman with a load on her back, going towards 


the front lines, turns towards the group and beckons an adieu. 
The artist has strongly emphasized the architectural quality 
of the houses so that at a distance the human incidents be- 
come plastically negligible. The verticals and horizontals of 
the buildings still mark this whole upper part of the picture 
as static. This area stops at the lower line of the door lintel, 
a proof that the artist made his story-telling subservient to 
its architectural surroundings. 

We come now to the battle proper which covers two-thirds 
of the whole picture. More than a hundred soldiers are en- 
gaged in individual combat or roam in small aggressive bands 
(fig. 4) under the command of two chieftains, each being sil- 
houetted against the coils of a plumed serpent, his own tribal 
god. The multi-colored implements, the bodies of burnt umber 
carry well against the light terre verte of the field. The soldiers 
display round shields and long javelins. One of them is dead 
with a spear through his thigh (fig. 5). Though the scene is one 
of extreme agitation from near, the more one recedes from it, 
the more a kind of secret order emerges. 

The artist has played a masterly game of geometry, using 
as units the circle which is the shield and the straight line 
which is the spear. Both elements dovetail into a series of 
pyramiding forms, the lower ones more obtuse, the higher 
ones sharper. All those diagonals surging upwards from the 
outside towards the center bring a compositional order the 
more admirable for using as its means the very excess of 
action depicted. Each individual drama cooperates into con- 
structing this ideal pyramid which is the hidden goal of the 
artist. Only two men hold lances horizontally and those are 
placed at equal distances from the horizontal middle, sub- 
stantially at the place where the Golden Sections would be, a 
unique proof of the universal esthetic appeal of this vener- 
able proportion. Rows of trees on both sides of the battle 
field chart its topographical area as being identical with the 
actual area of the picture. 

This most dynamic battle scene is sandwiched between the 


architectural presentation of the village already described at 


FIGS. 6, 7, 8. ‘AMONGST SEMI-SPHERICAL TENTS, 


29 
MARTIALLY ADORNED WITH FEATHER STANDARDS, CHIEFTAINS ARE QUIETLY SEATED... 
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the top, and a corresponding strip of static content which is 
both the lower part of the picture and its intended foreground. 
Amongst semi-spherical tents, martially adorned with feather 
and canvas standards, chieftains are quietly seated, engrossed 
in negotiations (figs. 6, 7, 8). It is again a calm composition, 
plastically speaking the counterpart of the village, its immo- 
bile personages accentuating the extreme action of the fight- 
ers. Boldly rising from this lower part far into the very field of 
battle, two unusually high standards are topped by an appari- 
tion of the senior god (fig. 9). He presides at the negotiations 
from his abode, a solar disc fringed with resplendent rays. 
Due to its religious import, this vision is the spiritual climax 
of the picture, but also through the artist’s choice of the long, 
straight banners tipped with the concentric circles of the sun 
motif, it proposes and amplifies the two plastic units which 
recur in opposition all through the picture, the straight line 
and the circle, the spear and the shield. 

Though we possess many precious remnants of Mayan 
murals, this is the only composition which has come down to 
us whole. Its geometric scaffolding, the elasticity of the sym- 
metric themes and moreover the ease with which all calcula- 
tions efface themselves to let us enjoy the vivaciousness of the 
story-telling make of it a model composition comparable to 
the best of whatever age or country. 

Art historians would have a tough time trying to fit this 
mural within the iron corset of their classifications. In its ab- 
sence of modeling, of cast shadows, of atmospheric perspec- 
tive, it differs from our own realistic school, being closer to 
the conventions of the Near East. But the landscape suggested 
by the simplest means, a few trees, some waving lines to sug- 
gest a hilly ground, is a mere device, a pedestal to make more 
prominent the human body displayed in many attitudes. This 
lack of interest in natural spectacles, this focusing on man, 
shows a very different mental state from that of the Orient. 
It leans to the Greek, whose line drawings on vases are also 


stylistically very near to the drawing of our muralist. But 


FIG. 10. WARRIORS SPRINTING. TWO OF SIX POSITIONS OF AN ACTION “FILM” 
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we lack here the godly postures that man strikes in Greek 
art; here the keen observation of familiar details, the good 
humor and quick action remind one, in spite of a different 
plastic language, of a Flemish picture a la Bruegel. Mayan 


art defies any label. 


J 


Right: 

FIG. 11. PROBABLY IN- 
CISED ON THE MURAL BY 
AN ARTIST OF A LATER 
SCHOOL WAS THE SQUAT- 
TY GRAFFITO MAN BELOW 


{ 


The human figures heaped so generously on top of each 
other suggest recession in space no more than do Egyptian 
bas-reliefs, but while the Egyptian would at least have them all 
of the same size, here, the more they recede the more they in- 
crease in scale, a most unusual effect to an eye trained, as 
ours is, in the postulates of Italian perspective. The chieftains 
in the foreground, drawn directly over the dado, are less than 
half the size of the warriors that are to be seen behind the 
houses of the village, perhaps a mile off in space. This puz- 
zling feature is yet a proof of the scientific care that the artist 
took to fit his mural to the problems of architecture and point 
of view. The room is narrow enough so that a man squatting 
as One was intended to do, would find those lower personages 
on his horizon line and close to his eyes, but would get a more 
and more diagonal view as his eyes moved up the wall. The 
increase in size of the personages at the top is corrective of 
such a condition, and gives a squatting man the illusion that 
all people depicted are the same size. Similar optical correc- 
tion to an intended shape has been found by Dr. Spinden in 
another temple, its principle being an elongation of the ver- 
ticals. It was the same problem that confronted El Greco in 
some of the narrow chapels of Toledo and it called for a simi- 
lar solution. 

To the narrowness of the room is also due the choice of a 


minute scale, the figures averaging some ten inches high, 


FIG. 9. APPARITION OF THE SENIOR GOD WITHIN THE SOLAR DISC 


which carries well at close range. The only exception in the 
chamber is on the opposite wall, a central panel facing the 
door which would be seen through the succession of rooms 
and even from the other side of the court. Only two figures 
are painted there, and those of a heroic size, again a logical 
solution of another problem in point of view. The painter was 
also interested in the illusion of movement (fig. 10): a file of 
warriors in action are in reality the same man seen through 
different phases of one gesture, as happens when we look at a 
cinematographic film unrolled. The time that the eye takes 
to move from one posture to the next equals the actual time 
needed for the bodily shift. 

The “canon” of human proportions is similar to the late 
Greek, there being six or seven heads to a body. However, 
the art fashions of the time must have been as quickly chang- 
ing as ours, for this elongated appearance which we identify 
as “refined” gave way within a few generations to a different 
one which we see displayed in the neighboring Temple of the 
Warriors. There the painted people, as in much Negro sculp- 
ture, have a height of some four heads to the body, which to us 
seems “primitive” or “barbaric.” Was it one of the adepts of 
the new school, incensed by what he thought was an absurd 
elongation in the older fresco, who went so far as to scratch 
into the beautiful painting the figure of a little fellow which 


exemplified the new art? (fig. 11). If so, the layman of the 
(Continued on page 670) 
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**Indian Summer.” B 


‘A SCULPTOR SPEAKS 


I WAS BORN in Essen, Germany, on July 27, 1899, the 
fourth child out of ten. My father, an architect employed as 
manager by a building contractor, did not want me to become 
a sculptor. Yet it was perhaps his own fault that I had such 
a wish, because his system for keeping his numerous young- 
sters out of the way and quiet, was to give each one a roll of 
left-over wall paper and a pencil, so they were kept busy a 
long time drawing on the back of it. Of these rolls he had an 
endless supply. 

Later in school I was considered a good and bright boy until 
I was twelve or thirteen years old, when I began to cause 
trouble. Only in botany, zoology, physics and also geometry 
I did well. In all other fields I was a great worry to my teach- 
ers and they were to me. 

Luckily the drawing teacher found out at this critical time 
that I could draw and model and he helped me out in many a 
fix, but I heard again and again that by drawing pictures and 
modeling little men I could never make a living. My father 
shared this opinion too. After I was through high school and 
the time had arrived that some decision had to be made, he 
was very much against my wishes until the drawing teacher 
arranged a meeting with Meister Goldkuhle. He was, besides a 
good stone carver, a talented salesman. Finally it was agreed 
that a contract for four years should be drawn up after he had 
tried me for a few weeks to find out whether I was a windhund 
or a steady worker. A few days later I had to take a pound 
of tobacco over to the drawing teacher, which made me feel 
that der Meister was satisfied and that I was no windhund. 

For four years I had to work very hard and did not earn a 
penny. I felt exploited because I had to give more time to odd 
jobs than to carving—selling tombstones, unloading raw ma- 
terial from railroad cars or digging foundations for monu- 
ments. After four years I was used to working twelve hours a 
day. I had a slight inferiority complex, because the girls in the 
neighborhood considered me a working-man, quite different 
from Oskar Zilken, who ran away from his apprenticeship and 
modeled nudes at the art school, which I could do only in the 
evening. This apprenticeship gave me, however, a sense of 
security. I was never afraid that I might have to give up 
sculpture some day. I was prepared to go wherever I pleased, 
- generally using the monument shop or stonecarving as a base 
to start from in strange surroundings. 

This apprenticeship was interrupted in June, 1917, when I 
was drawn into the army. Six months later I was in Flanders 
with heavy howitzers. It was quiet there at that time and I 
could make some drawings of horses and of the flat but beau- 
tiful landscape. In March, 1918, however, all my drawings, 
paper and pencils I threw away. They seemed ridiculous in 
the big battle of the Somme. I remember names like Moreuil, 
Villers-Brétonneux, Sergeant Krause and Captain Rothen- 
burg. I remember hunger for food and sleep, the fountains of 
exploding gas shells, starving horses, replacing all our three 
howitzers several times because they were shot to bits, and 
also a rare appreciation of life, usually in early morning hours, 


BY HENRY KREIS 


when the night before had brought too much of the opposite. 

At Christmas time I was back with Meister Goldkuhle to 
finish my apprenticeship. Soon after I attended the art school 
in Munich for three years; and during the long summer vaca- 
tions I carved figures, designed by my teacher for someone’s 
estate, which covered my expenses for the rest of the year. 
This school was a state school, rather difficult to get in. Every 
half year about thirty students were picked out of some three 
hundred applicants; classes were small and the teachers were 
among the outstanding men in the country. There was com- 
plete equipment, no difficulties in getting material even if the 
marble-block were of several tons, as long as the teacher be- 
lieved that it was not wasted on the student. This teacher was 
Joseph Wackerle, who had his studio in the same building. 
Quite often I could help on the most important commissions 
which were done at that time in Germany. 

Sometimes I think that I learned most from my fellow stu- 
dents, for Professor Wackerle came only twice a week to me; 
but he had it so arranged that every one was working on some- 
thing individual. I did mainly wood carving—a chest, a door. 
Someone else built up a fountain in plaster to be cast in iron 
later, others carved medals or coins in the negative cut tech- 
nique; someone was stone carving, another had*a commission 
for a building or carved a candlestick or built up figures di- 
rectly in terra cotta. There was a bronze caster in the school, 
a class to hammer metal, a kiln—in short, everything was 
done. One was prepared for any job one might come across 
later. Concerning the use of all these materials, I heard the 
opinion of a man of taste and ability, and noticed how a design 
was changed and why. He had only fifteen students or so, but 
he picked mainly those who had learned something before in 
one field or the other, so it came about that*he was only the 
guide, while each student was the other’s teacher. This type 
of school, where the workshop idea is of primary importance, 
seems to me the ideal art school, especially if an apprentice- 
ship, in a related field, is there as background. 

If some young man asks me now, how to go about becoming 
a sculptor, I advise him to find by all means a place as appren- 
tice and to stick it out, because first there is no better training 
for sculpture in itself and then also there is no danger that he 
may become one of the pitiful figures who realizes later that 
his talent was not enough or did not develop as expected. If 
he, however, has entered through fields like stone or wood 
carving, bronze chasing, terra cotta, etc., he can always go 
back to these. Usually he is a better mechanic than others on 
account of his special training. He will never get into the posi- 
tion where all he has done is lost and he is forced to be a sales- 
man or accept any other work he can get. As a trained crafts- 
man he will be able to make headway in work that he loves 
to do. He always will be sure of financial security, and the art 
field will be free of people who turn out to be disturbing ele- 


ments in it. 
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The average art school, especially the academy type, seems 


to me entirely senseless if the student has had no previous 
technical training. Even if the student is extremely talented, 
he has to start from the bottom, which is very discouraging 
for him. The habit of real work is seldom formed in an art 
school but easily in a workshop where a loafer stands out like 
a sore thumb until he gets fired. Here is the place where this 
habit should be developed first. Care should be taken to pre- 
serve it at an art school which can be done much more easily 
ifthe work consists of manual labor like stone or wood carving. 
But not only for the student is this important. It is much more 
so for the teaching of art itself, as there are other rather ab- 


stract factors besides the technical processes, and concrete 
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Kreis: “Young Love.” 
Brownstone. — Twenty- 
nine inches in height 


materials are needed to explain these elements which are so 
difficult to convey. 

During 1923, the year of great misery in Germany, I went to 
America, the land of boyhood dreams. The war time had been 
bad, but I knew it had to end some day. Added to a hopeless 
political and economical situation the inflation with all its 
effects seemed to be endless. I had to quit school on account 
of it and did not know what to do. In those days I met a for- 
mer German stonecutter, who had gone before the war to 
America. He came back for a visit. He had the habit of carry- 
ing a pocket full of twenty-dollar gold pieces around. His joy 
was great if he found someone he could get introduced to. He 
then began to tinkle his money; soon he pulled a handful out, 


let it slide under the victim’s nose into the other hand, and 
then into another pocket. Remarking, “Yep, a great country,” 
he walked off to meet someone else. I decided to get a ist 
pockets full myself and half a year later I landed in New York 
with twenty-three dollars which I had bought for many billion 
marks. The first two weeks in America I spent setting up tomb- 
stones. The next two months [ was a stonecutter in Buffalo. 
Then I began to work as a carver, and attended the Beaux- 
Arts School in New York evenings. The building boom of the 
twenties helped to fill the pockets quickly, but I had lost in- 
terest in the shining dollars and copying ornaments had no 
special attraction either. 

One day I was carving an egg and dart motif, going all 
around a building covering a whole block. It looked hopeless 
and besides I had to slide from the roof to the swinging scaf- 
fold and from the swinging scaffold to the ground as the build- 
ing was occupied and windows could not be used. This did 
considerable damage to my pants and spirit, which was low 
already on account of the egg and dart motif. So one morning 
I slid down the rope for good and took my tools along and 
went to Florida where Joseph Urban was building a residence 
with lots of figures on it. I did get a job there and one month 
later I was foreman of fifteen carvers. The year after, Joseph 


Urban gave me a commission to do eight heroic figures for the 


Henry Kreis: “Agriculture. 


International Magazine Building near Columbus Cirele in 
New York. For the next five years or so I was assistant to 
Carl Paul Jennewein and Paul Manship. 

Around 1933 I bought an old farm in Connecticut where I 
live now with my two children, having lost a good wife through 
illness. I like to live in the country and I figured life would be 
cheaper out there so I could afford to solve my own problems 
in sculpture. I began to carve figures of my own. 

Late in the year 1935-the Section of Painting and Sculpture 
of the Treasury Department. began its competitions. These 
have been a blessing to more than one sculptor. And I shall 
not soon forget that the first monumental sculpture executed 
by me in this country, to which I was allowed to sign my name, 
was the figure for the Bronx Post Office. I won this commis- 
sion in the national competition conducted under the Treas- 
ury Department art program. I have also executed for the 
same program two eight-foot marble groups which are in- 
stalled in the Stamford Housing Project. 

These figures which I carved in the meantime for myself, 
also using wood and terra cotta as a medium, were not in- 
tended to be used in connection with architecture, so I tried 
to solve problems which interested me intimately. For in- 
stance, the latest of these figures is the Dream of the Broken 


Crock which is also the title of an old folk song in a minor key. 


> Terra cotta. Seventeen inches high. Model entered in the Treasury’s Apex Building competition 
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I wondered whether the strange lyric atmosphere of these 


songs could be expressed in stone without story telling, senti- 
mentality, genre or disturbing attributes. I don’t know wheth- 
er I succeeded. Perhaps the crock does disturb the sophisti- 
cated observer somewhat, but it helps to explain the attitude 
of the sitting girl and the figure can be understood by every- 
one. This means a great deal to me. 

I always have pieces of stone or marble around. In odd 
moments I model little terra cotta figures, seldom bigger than 
five inches. This way I am always prepared to start working 
whenever I have no commission to do. One can waste lots of 
time in search of material if it is needed suddenly. The waste 
of time is greater if the material is there and one has to wait 
for an “‘idea;”’ hence, the little terra cotta sketches. As these 
sketches stand around a long time until it‘i8 their turn to be 


carved bigger, I get fond of this or that one for certain rea- 
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Henry Kreis: Portrait 
Sketch in terra cotta of 
Concetta Scaravaglione. 
About life size 


sons. Others don’t seem worth carving after some time, though 
I was not able to notice that at the time I made them. 

It is also a good way to clear the mind by a little sketch if 
one is bothered with some problem. One is able to hold some- 
thing which otherwise is forgotten later. So I always have 
some terra cotta clay handy which I prefer to other materials 
because the firing costs only a few pennies and it is good to 
look at and more durable than the expensive and dead looking 
cast in plaster. Sometimes I use wax for little sketches and 
especially for medals which I prefer to do in actual size if pos- 
sible. This way I am able to get these cast in bronze for prac- 
tically the same cost as casting in plaster. 

For bigger work I like to use marble as a medium. Never 
do I point up a figure from a plaster model except on building 
work. A little sketch is enough to go by and I like to change 
quite freely, making use of suggestions which the roughed-out 


stone usually offers. Models I use only for details, but by 


keeping the eyes open in every day life one comes across the 
more important essentials which are needed for the conception 
of a figure as a whole. 

I have wondered always the last years, whether the prevail-. 
ing trends with all their theories and isms were of actual bene- 
fit to sculpture. It seems to me that sculpture itself has been 
lost quite often in the intellectual talk about it. Composition, 
form fitted to its material, planes and curves and textures are 
after all only means to convey emotion. They are important, 
of course, but in themselves insufficient. Lf they have no mean- 
ing they produce only an agreeable decoration at best. 


(Continued on page 673) 


Below: Henry Kreis: “Mother and Son.” Georgia marble. Nine 
feet high. Group for the Stamford, Connecticut, housing project 
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LEWIS W. HINE 


BY BEAUMONT NEWHALL 


LEWIS HINE began to photograph in 1905. A sociologist, 
trained at Chicago, Columbia and New York Universities, 
and teaching at the Ethical Culture School, New York, he 
started using the camera to visualize the School’s. activities. 
When the National Child Labor Committee sent him to survey 
the conditions of child labor throughout the United States, he 
already relied on his camera as his most powerful tool. His 
research produced a photographic series of shocking pathos. 
Some of these photographs are reproduced here. It is hardly 
necessary to add that often the camera was smuggled into the 
factories and the pictures “stolen”—years before such meth- 
ods were common enough to be dubbed “candid.” The ma- 
jority were taken by flashlight powder which exploded dan- 
gerously in midair, leaving behind it clouds of thick smoke. 
To obtain the details vital to his captions, Hine interviewed 
the children on some pretext or other, scribbling his notes 
with his hands hidden within his pockets and, in lieu of a tape 
measure, estimating to which of his waistcoat buttons the 
child’s head reached. 

These photographs were taken primarily as records. They 
are direct and simple. The presence in them of an extraordi- 
nary emotional quality raises them to works of art. Hine’s 
training enables him to comprehend instantly and without 
effort the background and its social implications; unbothered 
by unnecessary details, his sympathies concentrate on the in- 
dividual before him; throughout his pictures this harmony is 
felt. In his photographs of the exploited, one can sense his 
indignation; in his photographs of workmen, he shares with us 
their delight in their jobs. Portraits of human hands or faces 
form the hearts of his compositions. 

He soon realized that his photographs were subjective, and 
were, for that very reason, powerful and readily grasped 
criticisms of the impact of an economic system on the lives 
of underprivileged and exploited classes. He described his 
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work as “‘photo-interpretations,” the term “documentary 
photography” being yet some fifteen or twenty years down 
the future. Though great photographic documents have been 
made ever since the medium was invented, Hine must be re- 
garded as a pioneer in the use of the camera in deliberate and 
dramatic sociological research. 

In the years before the World War, Hine took his camera to 
Ellis Island, to record the hordes of immigrants then flooding 
the country. He followed them into the unsavory tenements 
where they were forced to settle, penetrated into the miser- 
able sweatshops where they were forced to work, and photo- 
graphed their children playing among the ash cans and the 
sprawling human derelicts in the slum streets of New York 
and Washington. 

In these intense revelations of the abuses of our civiliza- 
tion, Hine has been followed, a decade or two later, by more 
and more photographers, and now by organized groups. But 


he himself has gone on to make a positive documentation—a 
tribute to the instinct for workmanship. With the same sym- 
pathy and understanding, he approaches the builders of the 
best in America. Men at Work is the title of a collection of his 
photographs published by Macmillan in 1932. In its pages 
appear all types of American workmen—skilled mechanics at 
their lathes, railroad men, the builders of great turbines and 
giant skyscrapers. The hundreds of photographs he took dur- 
ing the construction of the Empire State Building in 1932 
must rank as an American epic. Day by day, floor by floor, 
he followed the steel work upwards. With the workmen he 
toasted sandwiches over the forges that heat the rivets; he 
walked the girders at dizzying heights, carrying over his 
shoulder not a pocket-size miniature camera, but a five by 
seven inch view camera complete with tripod, or a four by 
five Graflex. When he reached, with the workmen, the very 
pinnacle of the world’s tallest building, he had them swing 
him out over the microcosm of New York from a crane, so that 
he might photograph in midair the moment they had all been 
striving for—the driving of the final rivet at the very top of 
the so-called mooring mast on the skyscraper. These spectac- 
ular pictures are not melodramatic; they were not taken for 
a sensation; they are a straightforward record of a job that 
happened to be dangerous and daring. Among them there is 
not one of Hine himself perched high above the city. His in- 
terest was entirely absorbed by the workmen and their job. 

For well over fifty years it has been remarked that the 
rough, the decayed and the irregular are more grateful sub- 
jects for the camera’s lens than the smooth exteriors of well- 
ordered things. The “photogenic”’ quality of the surroundings 
of the poor have often seduced photographers into producing 
not serious sociological documents which inform us of real- 
ities we would rather not see, but picturesque compositions, 


not undevoid, perhaps, of that most easily roused emotion, 


pity. Positive documentation is less obvious, more difficult, 
just as necessary for sociological purposes, and offers much 
greater range and scope. In this form of documentation also 


Hine is a pioneer. 
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|] Above: Lewis W. Hine: The Citadel. 
| 1931. From the top of the mooring 
mast of the Empire State Building 


Left: Lewis W. Hine: Child working 
in a South Carolina cotton mill. 
Photographed in 1908 for the Na: 
tional Child Labor Committee 
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Victoria Hutson Huntley: “Fiddler’s Green,” 1938. Mural for the Post Office at Springville, New York 


COURTESY SECTION OF FINE ARTS 


VICTORIA HUTSON HUNTLEY 


BY F. A. WHITING, JR. 


ON CHRISTMAS EVE, 1937, Victoria Ebbels Hutson 
Huntley heard that her entry in one of the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s national competitions had won her a commission to 
paint a mural for the Springville, New York, Post Office. For 
nineteen years she had wanted to paint a mural, and this 
chance came at a time when as never before she felt technical- 
ly adequate to the task. To have won a commission in an open 
competition in which many of her peers were entered dispelled 
any hesitancy that: remained. Now she could confidently set 
to work to bring true the prophetic remark of George Luks 
with whom she studied at the Art Students’ League back in 
1919. One day in an easel class he had told her that she was 
“potentially a mural painter.” 

When she went to Springville to inspect the Post Office and 
to learn something about the town’s past, Victoria Huntley 
unearthed one bit of history that struck her as so “right” that 
she dismissed all else. In the years when the little village was 
first settled, and for some time afterwards, it was called simp- 
ly The Green. A famous fiddler in those parts, Leroy by name, 
built his cabin by the comon and, so the chronicles have it, 
fiddled day and night. Reports of his music-making spread 
abroad. Soon the village came to be known as Fiddler’s Green 
and this name it bore up to sixty years ago. According to 
tradition, when neighboring fiddlers came to visit Leroy .the 
townsfolk gathered and danced to their playing. 

In Fiddler’s Green Victoria Huntley has devised a compo- 
sition of formal beauty which holds its place well on the plane 
of the wall to become an integral part of the architectural 
setting. But. equally important to her is the happy, human 
subject matter. No theme could have pleased her as much. 
She found it beautiful and natural, and the idea of figures mov- 
ing in rhythm won her instantly. It touched deep feelings she 
had always had, and tied up with drawings made in Texas 
years before. 

She has always been responsive to music. More recently 
she discovered the ancient roots that the country dance forms 
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put down into our common past. Her mural conveys her feel- 
ing that this subject has as much to do with the future as with 
1808 and 1938. The square dances that still thrive in America 
are a vital part of that venerable tradition and so, she is con- 
vineed, are the dancers. Old fiddlers and callers she knows in 
Connecticut looked at an engraving, The Country Dance, after 
a painting by Rubens, and said it resembles a dance they 
know as Snake in the Grass. 

In this mural, as in all her recent work, Mrs. Huntley is 
chiefly concerned, in spite of her recognition of the brooding 
unrest and the tragedy inherent in social problems of our day, 
with making a universal statement of the permanent good of 
living: happiness and vigor and humor. She wants, most of 
all in her murals, to emphasize not the temporary forms of 
social and economic adjustment but a clear statement of posi- 
tive, abiding life. 

She has tried to include people of all ages from babies to 
grandfathers. She has brought in the blond, blue-eyed youth 
(like a Lindbergh or a football star) so dear to the hearts of 
hero-worshipping Americans, has painted the young blonde, 
the brunette and the red-haired girl, the brown, dark young 
man. Each contributes his color. The family unit appears 
in the group of watching townsfolk. The fiddlers to the left 
represent those vigorous older men of hardy good spirit, who 
were more common in 1808 than today, and whom now Mrs. 
Huntley finds only in country towns like West Cornwall where 
she lives. 

In Cornwall she discovered that Luke. Richmond who car- 
ries the mail from the station every day had been a fiddler and 


-caller. He posed for her. That winter and spring, too, she went 


to square dances, watching mostly, sketching just a little. At 
last she chose the grand march, right and left, as the forma- 
tion to use in Fiddler’s Green. In the first place it occurs in 
many square dances. More to the point, it is built on an ellipse 
and lends itself to well woven design. 

The Springville mural was completed in September. She let 
it cool for a while until it was possible to make any slight, 
dispassionate changes that seemed necessary to a fresh eye. 


These accomplished, the panel will be installed this month. 
But this is not her last mural. After a competition conducted 
last spring Victoria Huntley was selected to paint a decoration 
for the Post Office at Greenwich, Connecticut. She is busy 
again at the kind of painting she likes best. 


VICTORIA HUNTLEY was born Victoria Ebbels at Hasbrouck 
Heights, New Jersey, in October, 1900. She was taken to New 
York while still a baby and lived there until 1921. Because she 
was a delicate child, she lacked the companionship of other 
children; consequently she drew, read and played imaginary 
games. When she was seven she grew rapidly stronger and be- 
gan to live a more normal childhood. 

At twelve she began attending the Saturday classes at the 
Art Students’ League where she continued painting and draw- 
ing lessons until she was through high school. After a year on a 
scholarship at the New York School of Fine and Applied Art, 
she entered in 1919 the regular classes at the League and 


studied for short periods with several different teachers: John 


Victoria Hutson Huniley: 
“Mother and Child,” oil. 
Painted in 1937 


Sloan, George Luks, George Bridgman, and Max Weber. Of 
these, Weber, she feels, taught her more than any one else at 
that time. The modern movement in which he was a leader 
was then moving strongly to the fore and she was greatly 
stimulated by the new ideas. 

Although Alexander Brook, Peggy Bacon, KatherineSchmidt, 
Yasuo Kuniyoshi and Isabel Bishop were studying with Ken- 
neth Hayes Miller at the League while she was there, Victoria 
Ebbels saw little of them. At that time she was profoundly 
discontented, felt that her study at the League was fruitless 
and remained a young recluse, convinced that she would have 
to be her own teacher. She was not to work with Miller until 
seventeen years later. 

Nevertheless when she first studied Luks had told her she 
had the makings of a mural painter. She remembered it so 
vividly that it focussed her thought and crystallized her ambi- 
tions. A good deal of her student work was on an heroic scale, 


like that of many other beginners. She now thinks it may have 


been her slight stature and her delicate childhood that stirred 
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her admiration for grand, vital forms. At any rate her early With teaching, she feels, her own education really began. 


pictures were big, and in a crude way monumental. Luks She found it a vital and rewarding experience. Even though 


remark further succeeded in sending her out in search of what- _ she felt, as all good teachers do, that she knew too little, she 


ever mural painting was to be seen. She found the contem- was conscious that she did have the intuition and some of the 


porary murals disappointingly meagre and anaemic. But the magnetic power needed for the work. Here started a diligent 


masters of the Italian tradition were something else again! search for sound information to pass on to enthusiastic stu- 
Her determination some day to paint murals stemmed from dents—a quest she still pursues as teacher at the Birch-War- 
this time, surviving the discovery that no other kind of paint- _ then School in New York City. 
ing demands more knowledge and more power. The two years in Texas were important in many ways to 
The death of her father at the end of her second year at Victoria Ebbels. For one thing there was a curious develop- 
the League forced her to enter Teachers College to prepare ment in her work. At the League she had always painted ob- 
for a teaching job. In that same summer the College secured _jectively. But now, possibly because ef the remoteness and 
for her an appointment that took her and her mother to Texas solitude of a new, elemental land, she became more and more 
in September. As Associate Professor of Fine Arts at the Col- acutely aware of sound and its emotional content. Like many 
lege of Industrial Arts in Denton she taught there for two sensitive young people she wrote poetry. Quite aside from her 


work and her teaching she was, she says, “‘a thoroughly impos- 


years. 


Victoria Hutson Huntley: “Old 
Mr. Potter,” oil. Painted 1936 
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sible young person.” She was intensely serious, filled with 
high-flown thoughts, aloof from the world of boys and fun, 
all too likely to be found with her head buried in heavy vol- 
umes of philosophy. In fact she was generally an insatiable 
reader, passionately devoted to art and increasingly fond of 
music, without, however, playing any instrument. 

One night at Denton, while she listened to a symphony con- 
cert, the music became visible with figures moving in exquisite 
rhythms. The sight was so exhilarating that she stayed up the 
whole night trying to set down on paper the beautiful move- 
ments of the music. This marked the beginning of a series of 


sepia drawings, all invoked by the sound of music or wind or 


Victoria Hutson Huntley: 

**Kopper’s Coke,” lithograph, 
1932. Winner of the first prize 
atthe Philadelphia Print Club’s 
national exhibition in 1933 


Victoria Hutson Huntley: 
‘*“Housatonic River, West 


Cornwall,” litho., 1937 


rain. The danger in this sort of creation was immediately ap- 
parent to her, and she discarded it utterly a short while after. 
Today she thinks the drawings hardly worth looking at. 
Nevertheless they have for her a permanent significance as 
attempts to design rhythmically moving figures charged with 
emotional content. 

In 1924 she came north, not to return to the Southwest. 
She would like to go back, but she has had little opportunity 
for travel in these later years. In 1925 she married William K. 
Hutson, whose name she added to her professional signature. 
The birth of her daughter Hazel the next year modified her 


life as an artist but could not suppress it; and though she had 
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scorned domesticity before she was now delightfully surprised 
to'find that she liked it. Since then she has managed her own 
household and brought up her child with genuine enjoyment. 
While Hazel was very young her mother could find only ten 
minutes a day for painting; at that point Victoria Hutson 
began the essential self-discipline which now makes her able 
to work in any available spot with family life eddying around 
her. In fact, her Persian cat and Irish setter habitually camp 
out in her studio—and she likes it. 

In the days when she had so little time to give to her art, 
the Weyhe Gallery in New York began to show interest, and 
later, in 1930, she had her first one-man show there, composed 
of paintings and drawings in black and white. The oils were 
tight and lean, she now thinks, but the drawings displayed 
more warmth and humanity and accordingly brought a re- 
sponse. It was Carl Zigrosser, director of the gallery, who 
suggested to Victoria Hutson that she might do good litho- 
graphs. With his encouragement she made a beginning. From 
the very first they went well. She loved drawing on the velvety 
stone, so much so, that for several years she worked almost 
exclusively in this medium. 

Her first material success was achieved in lithography. In 
1930 her lithograph, Interior, won first prize in the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago’s international print exhibition. In 1933 the 
jury for the Philadelphia Print Club’s annual gave first prize 
to her Kopper’s Coke. Meanwhile the print departments of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, the Chicago Art Institute, the 
Cleveland Museum of Art, the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
the Lyman Allyn Museum, the Library of Congress, the 


Victoria Hutson Huntley: “Evening,” oil, 1937 
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Whitney Museum of American Art, the Houston Museum, 
the Newark Museum, the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts and the New York Public Library bought various prints. 
In the graphic art field Victoria Hutson had won a definite 
place. 

Yet, in this period of concentration upon lithography, there 
was little time to paint. She seriously wanted to get back to 
painting again, for her chief interests lay in color and in the 
freedom of the brush. When she heard that one of the pictures 
sold in her first show had since cracked badly, her resolve to 
know more about technical methods grew still more insistent. 

Up to then, as she now sees it, her work had been built on 
assimilation of modern ideas of design. This approach now 
seemed limited and she became deeply interested in more solid 
draftsmanship and more spatial design. She began to notice 
with growing admiration the pictures of Isabel Bishop, Regi- 
nald Marsh, William C. Palmer and Edward Laning, all past 
students of Kenneth Hayes Miller. For her the work of these 
artists had a comprehension of composition and technic, and 
a common knowledge of formal design which she considered 
made their work kindred though very different in personal 
statement. Here was something definite and yet flexible she 
thought, something that she had to know more about. 

Determined to study with Miller, she entered his class at 
the Art Students’ League and worked hard and joyously for 
five months. At the same time she was studying painting 
methods and mural design privately with William C. Palmer. 
In the spring she entered Palmer’s mural class at the Beaux 
Arts Institute. 


(Continued on page 672) 
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we 2 m COURTESY WPA FEDERAL ART PROJECT 
MICHAEL GALLAGHER: MINE EXPLOSION, CARBORUNDUM TINT, 1938. (ORIGINAL SIZE THIRTEEN BY EIGHT AND ONE-QUARTER INCHES) 


CARBORUNDUM TINT 


A NEW PRINT-MAKER’S PROCESS 


THE CARBORUNDUM TINT process is a new cop- 
perplate intaglio print-making method, developed by a group 
of artists in the Philadelphia print department of the Federal 
Art Project. Its name comes from the fine abrasive employed 
in preparing the plate—minute, nearly diamond-hard crystals 
of carbide of silicon. Though still in the experimental stage it 
seems to offer a sufficiently new range of possibilities to merit 
description at this time. Therefore, for the benefit of artists 
who may wish to experiment with the medium we present a 
brief technical account by Richard Hood, Field Supervisor of 
ithe Pennsylvania project. Seven artists have already used the 
carborundum tint process in making prints: Horatio Forjohn, 
Michael Gallagher, Edward Gillespie, Hubert Mesibov, Dan- 
iel Rasmusson, Dox Thrash and Roswell Wiedner.—EDITORS. 
A PIECE OF eighteen gauge rolled copper, with a highly bur- 
nished surface is cut to the size of the desired printing area. 
It should be placed on a perfectly flat base several inches larg- 
er than itself each way. These are set in a shallow pan to 
catch the excess water and abrasive used in grinding. The 
shiny surface of the copper is now dusted with carborundum, 
which is procurable in various grades of fineness. When evenly 
covered, the plate is sprinkled with water until well mottled 
but not until water flows too freely from its surface. 


Now a levigator (a flat steel fifteen pound dise with a wood- 


en handle rising straight from its upper surface) is placed on 
the abrasive-covered copper. The levigator is rotated over the 
plate’s surface with a gentle motion of the arm and wrist, until 
the carborundum is filled with coppery particles. The artist 
will learn best from actual experience the time required. The 
levigator must now be lifted rather than slid from the plate 
which is flushed with water to clean it. Held up to the light, 
the plate will have some portions not as yet well pitted. Also 
there may be a few scratches on.its surface. Grinding should 
be repeated until the roughness is evenly distributed and no 
scratches appear. 

The plate is now surfaced to hold the ink. The next step is 
to attack it directly with a scraper and burnisher. Unless the 
artist is perfectly certain of his conception he will do well to 
transfer as much of an outline of the drawing as he requires by 
inserting carbon paper between paper and copper. When he 
wishes not to reverse the design a tracing in red chalk can be 
made in reverse and transferred by placing it face down.and 
running it through an etching press. 

To make the best use of the roughened surface of this meth- 
od the artist should bear in mind that density of tone is deter- 
mined by the depth of abrasion on the ink-holding surface. 
Various grades of carborundum produce different values. The 
coarse grades, like No. 80, cut away proportionately more of 


the flat surface which therefore holds more ink; finer grades, as 
(Continued on page 670) 
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“DINAN” BY OTHON FRIESZ OF FRANCE. IN THE 1938 CARNEGIE INSTITUTE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 


THE THIRTY-SIXTH INTERNATIONAL 


BY FORBES WATSON 


As we all know, fashion is an arbitrary wench, and often 


FROM 1896 TO 1938, with the exception of a few years, 
including the Great War, and 1932, the Carnegie Institute in 
Pittsburgh has given to the citizens of America opportunities 
to see annually three or four hundred contemporary paintings 
by American and European artists. Students of Pittsburgh’s 
International exhibitions have been offered a broader view of 
the world of present-day painting than those who have con- 
fined their observations to more fashionable or more exclusive 
exhibitions. For in this series of expansive “cross-sections” of 
today’s painting no attempt has been made to prove that one 
theory or one school is more advanced than another. No effort 
has been made to follow, or to set, a fashion. Democratic 
methods have been pursued to the end that the public might 
be given a reasonably inclusive exposition of varying points of 
view, from darkest academicism to the least last thing of the 


moment. 
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sneers at sound performance while embracing a fugitive mode. 
To avoid her lures, and to dodge the pitfalls of being too reac- 
tionary Pittsburgh’s Institute has chosen the safest channel! 
of escape. It has announced its refusal to occupy the position © 
of judge. It prefers to be considered a forum, and while other 
institutions play with surrealism, or juggle the products of 
academic factories, Carnegie takes the position that time 
alone is right in its judgment. Accordingly, the limits of its 
displays go from debatable vagaries in painting to the natur- 
alistic and the popularly acceptable. 

This broad and self-protecting plan to meet all arguments by 
hanging with equal prominence the canvases of the young and 
the old, the adventurous and the static, the abstract and the 
realistic, will have different effects upon different observers. 
The calm student of the period may find all the more food for 
thought in this exhibition because it is heterogeneous, inclus- 


ive, broad-minded, utterly impersonal, ranging as it does from 
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‘“MHE WIND” BY KARL HOFER OF GERMANY. AWARDED THE FIRST PRIZE OF 
$1,000 IN THE 1938 CARNEGIE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, PITTSBURGH 
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Miro to Daniel Garber, from Picasso to Charles Hopkinson, 


and from Georges Braque to Harry Watrous. On the other 
hand the visitor who has already digested, not to say discard- 
ed the work of many of the artists who year after year contrib- 
ute such excellent copies of their own art, will be impatient 
because the exhibition attempts a breadth of taste beyond 
human limits. 

To understand the purposely inclusive generosity of the 
Carnegie Internationals, and to estimate the strength or weak- 
ness of its underlying theory, the theory that time alone can 
tell what’s what (and in the meanwhile we shall all do best if 
we study everything impartially), it may help if we recall 
some of the earlier exhibitions. We may even find out whether, 
in the end, a broad-mindedness so determined to be uncriti- 
cally inclusive clarifies or clouds the public’s understanding 


of contemporary painting. Quite possibly exhibitions reflect- 
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““THE PINK SKIRT” BY GLADYS 
ROCKMORE DAVIS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. IN THE 1938 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 


ing in their selection convictions strong enough to be exclusive 
are more stimulating. But to go back for a moment to past 
history. 

A variety of achievements illuminate the history of the 
Carnegie Internationals. For example, in its first effort in 
1896, the exhibitors included Edgar Degas, Frank Duveneck, 
Thomas Eakins, Ignace Henri Jean Théodore Fantin-Latour, 
Winslow Homer, John La Farge and Claude Monet. We find, 
in those early years, that Homer often did jury service, and 
that Eakins, ignored by our more advanced collectors until 
twenty years later, was repeatedly an exhibitor and a member 
of the jury. Mary Cassatt, Puvis de Chavannes and Sargent, 
served on the foreign advisory committees. Manet, Pissarro, 
Renoir and Sisley, also contributed to the early exhibitions. 
There is even a story that two paintings by Cézanne were sent 
to the International by the French committee, and that the 


“PORTRAIT OF HIS EXCEL- 
LENCY, AMBASSADOR PHIL- 
LIPE BERTHELOT BY ED- 
OUARD VUILLARD OF 
FRANCE. IN THE 1938 IN- 
TERNATIONAL, PITTSBURGH 


late John Beatty, then director, hid the two paintings in the 
storeroom rather than exhibit them; but for this tale of es- 
thetic bias there is no proof in the records. 

The first painting by Whistler to be purchased by an Amer- 
ican museum was bought by the Carnegie Institute out of its 
own exhibition of 1896. It is the portrait of Sarasate, a slender 


figure dark against its dark background. From the same exhibi- 


tion the Institute purchased The Wreck by Winslow Homer. In 
the light of these facts out of the past, let us look at the present 
Goninon and see eiet artists have pee Ble ae ey ° 


painted in the cl 


evolved ° 


this year that the prize awards give more than a partial idea 
of the range of the exhibition. 

Karl Hofer was awarded the first prize of $1,000 for his’ 
painting entitled The Wind. The prize will be some consola- 
tion to the artist for being at outs with the Nazis. Mr. Hofer _ 
lives in Germany and Switzerland, but his work cannot be 


reproduced or written about in Germany, nor can he remove 


money from Germany in order to live wholly in Switzerland. : 


The Wind is a modernization o a romantic thei 
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second. Vlaminck once told his friend Despiau that he wanted 


to paint in such a manner that a person passing one of his pic- 


tures in an automobile going thirty miles an hour would recog- 
nize it as a Vlaminck. This may be one reason why he is so 
insistent upon contrasts. His juicy, dramatic painting is prac- 
tically a black and white specimen of his speed theory. 

To an American went the third prize of $500. The talented 
Arnold Blanch was the winner, and the rewarded painting is 
called simply People. The artist appears to have a curious dis- 
taste for the people whose cause he pleads, and in this picture 
the figures resemble a group of actors waiting for the cue to 
vent the injustices of their fate. Meanwhile, one can imagine 
that the artist, laying down his brushes, is saying to himself 
virtuously: “Thank God, I’m not a lyric painter.” 

The first honorable mention and a prize of $400 went to 
Albert Marquet who, in his painting, Le Pont Neuf, has so 
skillfully mastered the difficulties of painting the city at night. 
Another Frenchman, Maurice Utrillo, won the second honor- 
able mention with a prize of $300, for a typical, rather ma- 
chine-made example of his speciality, while to the American 
Rockwell Kent was awarded the third honorable mention 
with a prize of $200. 


Right: ““THE STUDIO”” BY FRANCO GENTILINI OF ITALY. Below: 
“THE MARYLAND HUNT’ BY VAUGHN FLANNERY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. BOTH IN THE CURRENT CARNEGIE INTERNATIONAL 
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Above: “VENDOME” BY JOSSELYN BODLEY OF ENGLAND. Below: 
“LE PONT NEUF” BY ALBERT MARQUET OF FRANCE; AWARDED 
FIRST HONORABLE MENTION ($400.). BOTH HANG IN THE CARNEGIE 


Curiously enough Edmond Ceria received no more than the 
fourth honorable mention with a prize of $100, although his 
contribution to the exhibition is one of the best painted can- 
vases there. Ceria is too little of an exhibition painter to enjoy 
the fame that quick publicity gives for a moment to those 
harder-headed painters who work to show and not because 
they have to. Artists, however, recognize Ceria as a painter 
in the purest sense of the word, with a touch that is at once 
adroit and tactful. Last, and in this case least, of the prize 
winners is Roger Chapelain-Midy, whose thin and brittle Bou- 
quet at the Window won the special Alleghany County Garden 
Club Prize of $300. There were several warmer and more 


enjoyable flower paintings in the exhibition. 


From the time when painting gave way to the theory of 


every man for himself and the devil take the hindmost, there 
has been a steadily increasing effort to extend its boundaries. 
In the early International exhibitions, the limitations both of 
subject and of method were much greater. Today painters 
look out upon a larger world of subject matter. This is both a 
blessing and a danger. For the true artist it is certainly a bless- 
ing. But there are several unfortunate conditions attached to 
painting. For romantic and other reasons this difficult art 
attracts to itself a great number of adherents whose talents, 
if any, do not include a gift for painting. In other words, a 


great many more people try to paint than succeed. For them 
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~ BOUQUET AT THE WINDOW BY ROGER CHAPELAIN-MIDY OF 
FRANCE. WINNER OF THE ALLEGHENY COUNTY GARDEN CLUB 


PRIZE ($300.) AT THE CURRENT CARNEGIE INTERNATIONAL 


the subject looms as a safety belt. They have announced 
themselves to the world as painters. It is a world confused and 
easy-going which supplies an audience for the most divergent 
expressions. This little circle believes that the end and aim of 
painting is to illustrate social injustice, while that little circle 
believes that all that matters in painting are dreams while you 
wake. Between the literature of surrealist painters and the 
party lines of the sociologists a life-net has been thrown to 
hundreds of men and women using a medium for which they 
have neither gift nor feeling. But such arguments are easy to 
meet with counter arguments. Men and women without faith 
in the truth of their craft have been able to win large audi- 
ences as artists. If an exhibition like the Carnegie left them 
out, it would consider itself untrue to its own mission of show- 
ing a specimen of everything that people talk about. 

While the exhibition as a whole does not reflect in any con- 
centrated sense the thoughts or aims which motivate so many 
artists today, it does offer to the visitor a suggestive oppor- 
tunity to examine the tantalizing and much debated question 
of subject. It is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to put 
into words the quality which makes of one “subject picture” 
a painting pure and simple, and of another an illustration 
masquerading as a painting. The line of division is not sharply 
cut nor clearly recognizable. Possibly no two people could 
agree on the point where painting and subject meet and are 
one, or where they separate. Looking at the 1938 Internation- 
al there is little enough evidence of one outstanding develop- 
ment in recent American painting. For several years subject 


audiences and subject painting have been boosting each other, 
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and in the large official American exhibitions the subject 
painting threatens to become what the problem painting once 
was in the Royal Academy. Page Mr. Alexandre Hogue. 

No one will deny for a moment that the subject has come 
to the rescue of the American painter in more ways than one. 
It has increased his audience. It has made him attempt to por- 
tray subject matter which is beyond him. But although it may 
be beyond him, the first or the second or the third time that 
he tries, the process is much healthier and more developing 
than that of a few years ago when the artist was too often 
tempted to arrange his subject in such a way that his own 
limitations would not be too apparent. It might revivify a 
number of our excellent older painters if they should attempt 
something that they do not know so well how to do that the 
problems involved no longer enliven them. 

This question of subject needs closer definition, for as we 
pass through the galleries we are forced to realize, as in all 
other exhibitions, that every painting here has a subject. It 
may be a theory, an attempt to represent nature literally, an 
effort to point up a social dogma, or to illustrate a physical 
conflict, or to express a spiritual dilemma, or a symbolic mean- 
ing—in each case it is still a subject. 

I have already referred to the prize winning People by Ar- 
nold Blanch. It is a good canvas around which to argue. For 
it has obvious social subject matter, and at the same time it 
is painting. We look back at it with positive nostalgia when 
we arrive, further down the same wall, before Thomas Ben- 
ton’s Hollywood. This is subject minus painting. It is unadul- 
terated journalism of the pulp variety. 

Among the painters who in their varying abilities keep 
within the true boundaries of painting, none more clearly 
understands the legitimacies of his art than Edouard Vuillard. 


That may be why throughout his long career he has never lost 


“PORTRAIT OF THE HON. CHARLES B. SEARS” BY CHARLES HOP- 
KINSON OF THE UNITED STATES. IN THE 1938 INTERNATIONAL 


IN THE 1938 CARNEGIE INTERNATIONAL, PITTSBURGH 


‘““BRIGIT” BY AUGUSTUS JOHN OF ENGLAND. 
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“GAME BY. EDMOND CERIA OF FRANCE. AWARDED FOURTH HONORABLE MENTION ($100.) AT PITTSBURGH 


the power to hold the admiring attention of painters who, 
much younger than himself, have other aims. His portrait of 
Philippe Berthelot is not the ordinary painting of an official 
seen against a background which the artist puts in of neces- 
sity. This is a canvas showing a man in an interior, every sub- 
tle inch of which is painted with a feeling for the character of 
the place and the man. Vuillard makes us know that they be- 
long together, and shows his appreciation of the combination 
through his sensitive unity of color, and his delicate sensuous 
painting. 

However different in approach, Othon Friesz, another 
Frenchman, keeps within the unliterary bounds of painting. 
His Dinan well exemplifies his personal feeling for design. He 
composes effectively and vigorously. In his younger days he 
was a “Fauve” and he reminds us again that none of that 
famous group was “wild” enough to try to make painting do 
what it can’t do. How often this is true of French artists, ex- 
cept in the eyes of those who think that the two ingredients of 
a work of art are, (1) a silo, and (2) a man in overalls, prefer- 
ably one with adenoids. 

Very different indeed is the life of the ladies whom M. Dun- 
oyer de Segonzac paints as they lie on the ground with gener- 
alized abandon. And Matisse, himself represented by an excel- 
lent example of the work of this tireless producer of Matisses, 


fails to tell us whether he prefers communist dictators or fas- 
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cist dictators. Apparently, when painting, Matisse becomes 
so absorbed in the art of painting that he forgets politics. 
Very frivolous of him, I suppose, and painfully unregional. 

The English, we have been told, are literary, to their great 
detriment as painters. Nevertheless they seem to have some 
painters. Among them is the fabulous Augustus John, never 
so good as when he is British, never so bad as when he goes 
esthetic and makes an Anglo-Italian “art drawing.” His por- 
trait of Brigit, a type that Fielding would have liked and 
many another English writer, is painted with zest and is un- 
tainted with literary implications. 

Mild in its charm, but charming in its feeling for the ro- 
mance of the idyllic place, is the small canvas, Vendome by 
Josselin Bodley. There is also true painting in the warm still- 
life by Vanessa Bell, in Margaret and Child by James Fitton, 
in the utterly English The Derby from St. Dunstan’s Stand by 
Charles Cundall, in the slight Lute Player by Duncan Grant 
and in several others. Literature, sentimentality, illustration 
and reminiscences of art history are also in the English sec- 
tion, but neither in the French nor in the English galleries is 
there any evidence that the artists of these two countries have 
just discovered how to dodge art and find injustice. 

Even in the German section where the Institute rather 
proudly boasts that Fuehrerland is represented both by those 


who hate and those who love the parader with the short mous- 


tache, there 1s comparatively little effort to escape from the 
limitations of painting. Karl Hofer’s Summer Day we thought 
better than his prize-winning picture and an especially sound 
and well done landscape is Village Street in Winter by Ernest 
Huber. There is no sharp line in the German section separat- 
ing what Hitler likes in painting and what he doesn’t. Appar- 
ently though formerly a painter, he is definitely ignorant 
about art. Someone tried to explain to me how Otto Dix had 
passed Hitler’s censorship by painting his very Germanic 
Tamara with an operetta smile, while beneath the smile was a 
sneer and the sneer was for Hitler. Veritably a painter’s 
problem. 

Mussolini casts no such shadow over Italy’s artists as his 
bolder ally casts over the Germans. Primo Conti’s heroic 
nude, Autumnal Repose, Alessandro Pomi’s clever illustration, 
The Visit, Fausto Pirandello’s beautifully painted and badly 
composed House Maids, Corrado Cagli’s Card Players, Romag- 
noli’s ever sweet prettinesses, the élan of Felice Carena’s 
Nymphs and Centaurs, the lovely small canvas Marilina by 
Felice Casorati, Franco Gentilini’s The Studio, with its imagi- 
native sense of color and play of life, give to the observer the 
conviction that the spirit of painting is more alive in Italy 
than in Germany. 

The Spanish section came to America after overcoming 


many difficulties. It was magnificent of the loyal Spaniards 


to send it; and that’s about all that can be said. From Belgium 
came three good still lifes by Isidore Opsomer, Albert Saverys 
and Leon Devos; and from other countries little of importance. 

On the whole the American section is neither better nor 
worse than usual. Too many names in the news are included 
for that reason alone. So much being said, it may be noted 
that many of the Americans give an excellent account of 
themselves. 

Marjorie Phillips’ still life shows a lyric painter at her best. 
John Marin’s Sea with Red Sky has the impact of real art. 
In his pleasantly improvised composition Summer, Bernard 
Karfiol is a touch too mild. Uncommon color and good paint- 
ing save the scantily composed still life by Franklin Watkins. 

Seldom has Henry Schnakenberg been so successful in real- 
izing unity and luminosity as in his landscape Edgewater. 
Good composition, nearly always present in his work, and 
delicate variety of color lend quality to Edward Bruce’s small 
Vermont landscape painted last summer. A figure painting, 
The Pink Skirt by Gladys Rockmore Davis, is outstanding 
for its glowing color and stability. Spotty and jubilant with 
incoherent gusto is Jon Corbino’s Harvest Festival. Henry 
Varnum Poor’s familiar Boy with Bow is sensitive and know- 
ing in its simplifications. 

Alexander Brook’s Latouche is an immensely clever figure 


standing on masterly drawn feet before an amazingly long 
(Continued on page 662) 
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NTER’ BY MAURICE DE VLAMINCK OF FRANCE. AWARDED SECOND PR 


IZE ($600.) AT THE INTERNATIONAL 
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ROUAULT: “LA VIERGE NOIRE.” ETCH- 
ING FOR ‘‘MISERERE ET GUERRE’ SER- 
IES. 1927. IN THE EXHIBITION AT THE 
MUSEUM OF MODERN ART, NEW YORK 


SEKING THE SHOWS 


AROUND NEW YORK 


RESPONSIVE TO THE calendar, the New York art 
season started off in a whirl of activity with the first of Octo- 
ber. Exhibitions fell upon the galleries like autumn leaves 
from the trees, and with a variety almost equal to the tints 
of the fall foliage. When the museums begin to take part, the 
season may be regarded as officially having weighed anchor, 
and two of them were among the early exhibitors: the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art with Rouault prints, photographs by 
Walker Evans and an assemblage of “useful objects priced at 
$9 or less in the shops,” to indicate that good design for skil- 
lets, brandy glasses, flower holders, ete., is possible at such 
prices. The Whitney followed with another of its regional 
shows, this time the work of “Artists West of the Mississippi.” 
Also on the museum schedule, but opening too late to be com- 
mented upon at this time, the Metropolitan announced a 


show of Chinese bronzes and the Brooklyn Museum put for- 
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ward an exhibition by the Sculptors Guild, whose Outdoor 
Show in the Spring was one of the most interesting events of 
last season and stressed the increasing interest of the art- 
going public in work in that medium. 

Whatever one may think of the regional exhibitions as such, 
we are indebted to the Whitney for the opportunity to ob- 
serve them as units and reflect upon them. In the present 
instance, the Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center, which as- 
sembled the material, admits in a foreword that artists’ fre- 
quent removals and the country’s transportation facilities 
tend to qualify the strictly regional character in the work of 
American artists. Barring an occasional bit of distinctly local 
color in the subject matter, that conclusion may, I think, 
fairly be drawn from these shows. Philadelphia, Ohio and New 
Mexico artists are likely to turn out abstractions that might 
have been executed in Boston or—for that matter—Paris, and 
though they may be called Humming Bird Dance and be done 
in Taos by Emil Bisttram, or Portrait by Willard Nash of 


Hollywood, they might usually have been done on the other 
side of the Atlantic by a Gallic artist who couldn’t tell a pueb- 
lo from a war whoop. This is not, of course, the whole story; 
the show was reviewed as it appeared in Colorado Springs for 
the September number of the Magazine. 


ROUAULT, EVANS 

THE CURIOUS triple bill at the Museum of Modern Art re- 
vealed Rouault anew as a graphic artist in the full power and 
glory of his jewel colors and leaded glass lines, on the technical 
side; and, on the human-compassion side, as related to Goya 
and Daumier in his feeling for the under-dog and in his 
staunch rebellion against social injustice and war and the 
falsities, chicanery, meannesses and oppressions under which 
the spirit of man suffers and is crucified. What impact the 
work has: brutal and terrible at times, at other times disil- 


lusioned or sympathetic. 


PAUL LEWIS CLEMENS: 
“SOUTH WIND,’ OIL IN 
THE ARTIST'S FIRST ONE- 
MAN EXHIBITION AT MAY- 
NARD WALKER’S GALLERY 


Walker Evans’ photographs of people, whether sharecrop- 
pers or Coney Island merrymakers, are unposed and effective. 
His best camera studies, however, are the documentations of 
architecture—facades of a generation that far out-Burchfield 
Burchfield. He uses a painter’s sense of composition tellingly, 
sometimes one feels in the tradition of Brady or Atget. And 


there is no trick stuff: it is real, clarified, direct. 


PAUL LEWIS CLEMENS 

NOT OFTEN does the wary New York reviewer commit himself 
to high praise for a first solo show; but one can go a long way 
toward what our colleagues of the theatre call a “rave” about 
the work of young Paul Lewis Clemens of Wisconsin which 
was recently seen at Maynard Walker’s. In the National Ex- 
hibition sponsored by the Municipal Art Committee for 1937, 
Clemens had a canvas of a side show barker and Negro enter- 


tainers; in the 1938 version of the same event he sent a little 
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KOKOSCHKA: ‘“‘PORTRAIT 
OF THOMAS G. MASARYK,” 
OIL, 1924. IN THE EXHI- 
BITION AT THE BUCHHOLZ 
GALLERY, NEWYORK CITY 


portrait. Both times the pictures stood out among the handful 
of really excellent things—stood out by virtue of their sound, 
unsensational painting, their sure draftsmanship, their subtle 
color and their sensitiveness of impression. The first show of 
oils and pastels at Walker’s not merely confirms but decidedly 
reinforces the early verdict. This man Clemens can paint and 
intelligently. His figures have solidity of structure with ad- 
mirable flesh tones. There is about even his pastels a sculptur- 
al construction; one might guess them creations of a sculptor 
rather than a painter, except for the opalescence and lumin- 


osity of the fleshtones. The fabrics he employs are beautifully 
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brushed, both for color and texture. He places his figures with 
sureness. His portraits individualize the sitters. And in such 
work as the Casey at the Bat series, done for the W. P. A., Cle- 
mensemploys humor successfully and obtains amazing strength, 
motion and vitality. It is an extraordinary first show. Some 
of the pictures, to be sure, reflect a young artist’s veneration 
for Degas, Renoir and one or two old masters; but the bulk of 
these paintings are very much his own, with much of fulfill- 
ment already and much more of inherent promise. Prophecy 
on such occasions is certainly very dangerous but I think this 


young man is going places. 


ce 


EMILE BRANCHARD: “‘BAR- 
RACKS IN WINTER,” OIL. IN 
THE MEMORIAL EXHIBITION 
AT MARIE HARRIMAN’S 


BRANCHARD MEMORIAL 


IN ADVANCE of the gallery’s season opening, Marie Harriman 
has accorded an exhibition to work by the late Emile Branch- 
ard, American semi-primitive. Some two score of these can- 
vases have been assembled for the occasion. Most of us, I am 
afraid, still identify Branchard, not unfittingly, with the early 
Independent shows. To be sure, there are the Barracks in 
Winter and one or two other landscapes and an occasional 
flower piece which attain stature in their own right. The artist 
had a sense of color and his landscapes are not without charm, 
although flatly painted and limited in range. Many of the 
sylvan birch tree vignettes now seem very calendar-academic 
and not so strikingly “primitive” as they may once have been 
adjudged. However slight the essays, a decorative sense is 


always present. 


KOKOSCHKA, GUILLAUMIN 

ONE-MAN sHows of work by a central European artist of today 
and a belated French impressionist of yesterday have been 
" put on in the early days of the season. The first, consisting of 
a score of figure drawings in sanguine, supplemented by a half- 
dozen recent paintings, brings forward Oskar Kokoschka, at 
the Buchholz Gallery. The drawings are graceful and alive, 
confirming the impression of nervous vitality one obtains from 
the paintings. The oils, including the odd portrait of the late 
President Masaryk of Czechoslovakia, have not the explosive 
vigor of earlier work but rather a softer palette, a more dif- 
fused color, a more Czechish temper. It is work of integrity, 
as one might expect of the man who resigned from the Prus- 
sian Academy in protest against the exclusion of Kaethe Koll- 
witz and others, and went to live in Prague where the mort- 


main of the present German attitude recently shadowed his 


life again. 


Lefi: SIDNEY LAUFMAN: 
“THE BIG TREE,” IN A RE- 
CENT EXHIBITION AT THE 
MILCH GALLERIES. Below: 
PAUL LEWIS CLEMENS: 
ONE OF THE ARTIST’S SER- 
IES “CASEY AT THE BAT” 


The paintings by the belated impressionist are those of 
Armand Guillaumin at Durand-Ruel’s. One story about Guil- 
laumin (who lingered on till 1927) is that he labored in the 
employ of the Paris street railways until well into middle age, 


(Continued on page 671) 
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Pair of Fantastic Bronze Animals. Chinese, Middle Chou Dynasty. Lent to the Metropolitan Museum’s Exhibition of Chinese Bronzes in 
American Collections by Mr. Alfred F. Pillsbury through the courtesy of the Minneapolis Institute of Arts. These animals were probably 
used for supports. They are similar in style to two fantastic birds and a tiger lent from the same collection to the Metropolitan’s exhibit 


NEWS OF FEDERATION CHAPTERS 
AND OF THE SEVERAL ARTS 


ACTIVITY 


The Treasury’s Section of Fine Arts 

REFERRING TO the recent order by which the Honorable Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary of the Treasury, brought into be- 
ing a permanent Section of Fine Arts, the Washington Post 
comments editorially: “The creation of a Section of Fine Arts 
as a permanent part of the Federal Government may be taken 
as a sign that at last America has esthetically come of age... . 
Secretary Morgenthau’s order creating the new Section re- 
moves the last danger that the decoration of Federal public 
buildings will be moved into the field of work relief, or that 
it will revert to the field of political patronage. In other words, 
the policy of awarding commissions for mural paintings and 
for sculpture wholly on a basis of merit has been vindicated 
and preserved.” ... 

Under the leadership of Edward Bruce the Treasury art 
program has developed into a vital factor in the growth of 
American art. In continuing and extending the work, the per- 
manent Section of Fine Arts starts off with the respect and 
good wishes of the artists. 


William Langson Lathrop 

WILLIAM LANGSON LATHROP, lost from his boat The Widge 
during the recent violent storm, was one of the pioneers of the 
New Hope, Pennsylvania, settlement of artists. He had built 
The Widge himself, and although almost eighty years of age 
he continued the habit of long and solitary cruises. 

Like many another excellent painter Lathrop knew the bit- 
terness of an undeserved if inevitable neglect, all the more 
bitter because neglect was preceded by deserved success. By 
this is meant, of course, neglect of the public, for Lathrop was 
never without his own admiring and devoted circle. Not many 


years after he had won an appreciative market for his work, 
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and had received many honors, the eager proclamations of 
“modern” art were heard in the midst of the quiet world 
which Lathrop had known and loved and represented so well. 
In the sweeping changes of taste that succeed each other so 
rapidly much crude neglecting necessarily occurs. 

Among those in a hurry to be right discrimination does not 
flourish, certainly not the discrimination necessary to salvage 
the talents in a movement that is on its way out of fashion. 
Lathrop was born March 29, 1859. He was nearly eighty when 
he took his last solitary summer cruise. His was a true and 
delicate gift. He loved the sky, and painted it with rare appre- 
ciation of the close tone relationships characteristic of his 
finest landscapes. ““Modern” art sought a stronger statement 
of design. A new world of painters seeking elimination and an 
intellectual concept of painting pooh-poohed the delicate 
tonalities to which the romantic school of American landscape 
painting adhered. Especially was this true in regard to those 
Americans who had found their inspiration in the landscapes 
of Corot, Theodore Rousseau and Daubigny. Lathrop was one 
of these, and his sensitive quiet paintings were destined to be 
overlooked when the new order arrived. 

The search for contrasts was on in earnest. The eyes of ex- 
hibition frequenters were becoming attuned to stronger color, 
more vivid contrasts and more striking personal statements. 
To them Lathrop’s painting began to look milder and milder, 
for in the great exhibitions it hardly showed. Lathrop had had 
before then his full share of admiring students. His house in 
New Hope, charming in aspect and beautifully located, was 
a quiet center to which appreciators came. 

Lathrop had a distinguished, well-formed head. He was a 
dignified leader of a local group, reminding one of a much 
loved professor of the old school. He had none of the bold 


force, or the aggressive methods that impress a world roaring 
with the publicity machinery of the desperate seekers after 
fame for fame’s sake. His was not exhibition painting. Mellow, 
true in tone, refined in vision, it is a record, a little monoton- 
ous for those who are always hurried, but a permanent record 


of the expression of a minor and genuine poet. 


Chinese Bronzes at the Metropolitan 


UNTIL NOVEMBER 27 the Metropolitan Museum of Art pre- 
sents an impressive exhibition of Chinese Bronzes in Ameri- 
can Collections. The show falls into three divisions: early rit- 
ual pieces, Buddhist images, and mirrors. Mr. Alan Priest, 
Curator of Far Eastern Art, explains that in arranging the 
exhibition he has grouped the bronzes on the basis of shape 
and design. By all accounts it is a stunning show. 

In his article for the Museum’s Bulletin Mr. Priest com- 
ments: ““T'o most of those who live in the present, archaeology 
must seem a dull thing—this digging around and dragging 
forth of relics of the past and from them trying to reconstruct 
civilizations long since withered and dried to dust; ... And 
then comes along something like this assembly of Chinese 
bronzes which is so charged with brute strength and physical 
excitement that it communicates an impression quite beyond 
that of the usual exhibition. . . . So alive are they that almost 
any single piece (I speak of the early ritual bronzes) is vibrant 
with imprisoned force, and en masse the accumulation of 
power and energy is terrifying. Three thousand years ago 
there lived a people at once highly cultured and savagely 
cruel, and so much of themselves did they put into these 
bronzes that today when the things are brought together an 
almost psychic force is released. They are brutal and violent 
and beautiful, and they are all these things controlled and 
disciplined. ... 

**Coolly and remotely we analyze them. ... Sooner or later 
we will have them comfortably pigeonholed—symbol of the 
rising moon, symbol of the waning moon, symbol of eclipse, 
symbol of birth and fertility—all very primitive, all very in- 
teresting. But when we do let us look out lest in our refined 
and comfortable generation we overlook the terrifying threat 
of natural forces. We are bred away from this. . . . These 
bronze makers were close to it—they saw these things as 
relentless and powerful gods, and the bronzes show it. . . . 

**The Buddhist images are another thing—sweetness, resig- 
nation and assurance. They appear here as an antidote, and 
they are lovely and restful and so comfortable. One can op- 
pose them against the early bronzes as one can oppose the 
human ideal against the ferocity of the jungle. Not that they 
are weak; they are not, but they are something new—what we 
call human against what we call brute. Gautama, remember, 
first completed the natural human cycle and then turned to 
peace and repose. There is no religion as seductive as Bud- 
dhism. You have everything mundane and let it go for spirit- 
ual things. Nothing could be more comfortable and more re- 
assuring; yet it is not negative. It is simply a rising progres- 
sion to an ideal of completeness, and it is an expression of 
power, but power as differently conceived from that of the 


comprises the mirrors. From late Chou times the bronze mak- 
ers took pleasure in making these symbols of human vanity 
as beautiful and fanciful as they could; and where interest in 
ritual bronzes eventually died out the mirrors went brightly 
on reflecting the household taste of generation after genera- 
tion well down into the Ming Dynasty, when glass mirrors be- 
came available.” 

Mr. Priest goes on to pay tribute to the scholarship of Dr. 
Bernhard Karlgren, which has thrown archaeologists in the 
oriental field into a state of pandemonium. He continues: 
“We have been much influenced by Karlgren’s work, but we 
are stubbornly clinging to the old names and intend to do so 
until the body of archaeologists come to terms. For students 


the exhibition is an open forum, the opportunity a golden one.” 


Forty-ninth Annual 


THERE Is A cleavage in the jury line-up for the Forty-ninth 
Annual Exhibition of Painting and Sculpture at the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago. The awards in painting were made by 
Clyde Burroughs, Curator of American Art, the Detroit In- 
stitute of Arts; Henri Marceau, Curator of Painting and 
Sculpture, the Philadelphia Museum; and Henry Sayles Fran- 
cis, Curator of Painting and Prints, the Cleveland Museum. 
On the other hand, the work of the sculptors was judged by 
six of their fellow artists. Stuart Benson, Lee Lawrie and C. 


Paul Jennewein, judged the eastern work in New York; 


Robert Laurent: “Kneeling Figure,” bronze. Awarded the Logan pur- 


i as black and white. 
eit chase prize in the Art Institute of Chicago’s Forty-ninth Annual 


“The third category of bronzes shown in this exhibition 
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Isamu Noguchi: “News.” Winner of $1000 first prize in competition 
for bronze panel for the New Associated Press Building, Radio City 


Edouard Chassaing, Edgar Miller and Emil Zettler of Chicago, 
served in their own metropolis. 

Did the Institute decide not to mix their brands? Do they 
feel that curators are better judges of painting, sculptors bet- 
ter judges of their own craft? 

Robert Laurent of Brooklyn won the Logan award, a pur- 
chase prize, for his sculpture, Leaning Figure. The Norman 
Wait Harris Silver Medal went to Francis Chapin of Chicago, 
for his landscape, Little River; and Esther Williams of Boston 
received the bronze medal for Waiting for the Cue, a circus 
painting. The Kohnstamm prize, somewhat ambiguously de- 
scribed as offered for the ““most commendable” painting, was 
awarded to Franklin Watkins of Philadelphia for Springtime. 
The Spirit of the Clan by Christian Abrahamsten won the 
Martin B. Cahn award for the best painting by a local artist, 
and Alfred Lenzi’s sculptured Head was voted the finest work 
by a student or alumnus of the Institute. 

Honorable mentions were as follows: Harold Cash of New 
York for his bronze sculpture, Martha; Georgina Klitgaard of 
Bearsville, New York, for her landscape Clearing and Cold; 
Harry Mintz of Chicago, for Side Church, Niles Center; and 
George Biddle of Croton-on-Hudson, New York, for his por- 
trait of Frankie Loper, Ex-Slave of Jefferson Davis. 

The exhibition continues until December 4. Three hundred 
and eight works are shown, a hundred of them invited. 


Rockefeller Center Award 


ISAMU NOGUCHI, Japanese-American sculptor, submitted two 
sketch models in the competition for a large bronze panel for 
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the new Associated Press Building in Rockefeller Center. On 
one he worked two months; on the other, three days. And, as — 
things often happen in this world, it was the latter which won — 
the award. 

The prize-winning design was one of one hundred and 
eighty-eight entries from twenty-six states. It is a compact 
design of figures in high relief, depicting the use of modern 
facilities in gathering and distributing the news. The artist 
would be well advised, however, to remove a small, single fig- 
ure in the lower right which detracts rather than adds to the 
composition, and would not seem to have enough bearing 
on his conception to make it essential, The panel, which will 
be twenty-three by eighteen feet, will be placed above the 
main entrance of the new building. The winner receives $1000 
as first prize, and an additional $6500 for the completed com- 
mission. The second prize of $500 was awarded to John Tat- 
schl; Joseph C. Fleri received the third prize of $250. All three 
artists are residents of New York City. 

Noguchi was born in Los Angeles in 1904, the son of Yone 
Noguchi, a Japanese poet, and an Irish mother. He studied 
under Gutzon Borglum and Constantin Brancusi, and re- 
ceived Guggenheim Fellowships in 1927 and 1928. 

The jury for the competition consisted of John Gregory, 
sculptor and President of the National Sculpture Society, 
Holger Cahill, National Director of the Federal Art Project, 
Lloyd Stratton of the Associated Press, and Wallace K. Har- 
rison and L. Andrew Reinhard, two of the architects of Rocke- 
feller Center. For a fortnight after its close, all the entries 
were placed on public exhibition, an admirable practice which 


should be followed in all competitions. 


Appreciation by Othon Friesz 


A GROUP of pictures by three great painters of the French 
school, all three of whom died scarcely a hundred years ago, 
will be presented at the Knoedler Galleries from November 
21 to December 10 for the benefit of La Sauvegarde de Vart 
francais. They are Gros, Delacroix and Géricault. 

It is not for me to take upon myself the role of the writer— 
only to indicate the place that these painters occupied in 
artistic influence upon my generation. 

I remember when I was a young boy at Le Havre, already 
haunted by the demon of painting, I took the train, without 
telling my parents, to go to Rouen for a day to see The Justice 
of Trajan by Delacroix. The lyricism of this painter had for 
me from the first an irresistible appeal which only increased 
when I went to Paris about 1900. 

What conversations, what deductions were exchanged be- 
fore the Women of Algiers in the Louvre! That generous source 
which had animated our Impressionist predecessors (Renoir, 
etc.) and the neo-Impressionists (Seurat, etc.) was to enrich 
us in our turn, in the chosen vehicle of color, and to aid us in 
re-creating painting to our own uses—transpositions in the 
balance of light—Fauvism. Light is warm, shadow is cold. 
Such were Delacroix’s rules with all the consequences of this 
law in the play of complementaries and contrasts. 

Meanwhile at the Louvre I was profoundly moved by 
another master, namely Baron Gros. His powerful construc- 
tion, the fulness of his volumes, the precision of local tones, 
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ART FOR HOUSING TENANTS 


(Continued from page 623) 
Europe their difficulties look almost insoluble. 

In America there are no such complications. An undigested 
mixture of races and the natural laziness, stupidity and greed 
of man form our greatest obstacles. Yet we have too much 
undernourishment with abundant harvests, poverty with fab- 
ulous natural resources, unemployment with the lack among 
great numbers of our citizens of necessities and services es- 
sential for a low minimum standard of living. 

Any experiment in government or private enterprise that 
helps the solution of that problem both now and in the future 
is of an importance which cannot be exaggerated. The art 
projects are living proof of a practical and pragmatic social 
consciousness. The results are particularly well exemplified by 
this sculpture and painting done for .a few housing projects. 
They show that through the slow, cumbersome, tedious medi- 
ating methods of a democracy the finest work of which it is 
capable may be produced. They mark a step in the organiza- 
tion of that complete society which it is our necessity and 


must be our duty to help create. 


COURTESY TREASURY DEPARTMENT ART PROJECTS 


EARL J. NEFF: “THREE LITTLE PIGS, DETAIL OF CHILDREN’S 
MURAL FOR THE LAKEVIEW HOUSING PROJECT, CLEVELAND 


THE THIRTY-SIXTH 
INTERNATIONAL 


(Continued from page 653) 


piano. Charles Hopkinson has the best “commissioned” por- 
trait here. Vaughn Flannery’s The Maryland Hunt is full of 
style and vivacity and Waldo Peirce appears to enjoy paint- 
ing the kiddies once more in his studio. Nude by Isabel Bishop 
has her unfailing distinction but suggests the possibility that 
values can sometimes be too insistently subtle and avoidance 
of contrasts too complete. 

Ernest Fiene’s Cattle and Crows, George Biddle’s Rodeo 
Bulldogging, Louis Bouché’s Dirty Dick’s, Nassau, two excel- 
lent still-lifes, one by Randall Davey and one by George 
Grosz, and three landscapes by Henrik Martin Mayer, Sidney 
Laufman and Charles Sheeler respectively, are all strikingly 
personal contributions. Other distinctive canvases are by 
Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Frank Mechau, William Gropper, Peppino 
Mangravite, Nicolai Cikovsky and Morris Kantor. And char- 
acteristic pictures have been sent by Henry Lee McFee, Eu- 
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‘‘PEOPLE’’ BY ARNOLD BLANCH OF THE UNITED STATES. AWARDED 
THIRD PRIZE ($500) AT THE CURRENT CARNEGIE INTERNATIONAL 


gene Speicher, Leon Kroll, Kenneth Hayes Miller, A. S. Bay- 
linson, Reginald Marsh, Gifford Beal, Guy Péne du Bois and 
others. 

Among those making their debuts at the Carnegie is Paul 
Lewis Clemens, a gifted young artist, a real painter who be- 


longs to no gang. 


ACTIVITY 


(Continued from page 660) 
the strength of his personal expression made it possible for me 
to regard as abstractions the historical military subjects and 
to see only the bold splendor of his composition. 

Carried away by Delacroix, some of my fellow students did 
not understand my attraction to Gros. “You bore us with 
your Gros,” they said to me familiarly. The problems of mod- 
ern painting have led to him many a living painter. It would 
take too long at this time to explain all of the reasons. 

The important exhibition of his work which took place in 
the Petit Palais in Paris in 1936, made a considerable impres- 
sion in revealing to the public his fine audacity (when one 
realizes his time) and the controlled grandeur in the pictures 
of this master. 

That exhibition also made understandable the immense 
enlightenment he was to bring to his pupils and disciples, of 
whom Delacroix and Géricault, the great Norman painter 
from the country of Poussin, were the most celebrated. Bon- 
nington was also in the group. 

I felt justified in my instinctive retrospective admiration 
for Gros when I learned from one of the guardians at the 
time of the exhibition at the Petit Palais that Cézanne (which 
I had not known until then) had a great passion for Gros. To 
find myself in accord with the valued opinion of the Master 
of Aix gave me a special pleasure. 

Everything explains itself so well in the logic and living 
tradition of French painting.—OTHON FRIESZ. 


When Artists Choose 


THE ACTIVITIES of the Whitney Museum of American Art are 
of special interest to our native painters and sculptors, be- 
cause no other museum in this country has given more un- 
sparing encouragement to American artists. The founder of 
the museum, Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney, and the director, 
Juliana Force, have never confused the issue by referring pro- 
tectively to a board of trustees. Many a painter and sculptor 
who has since been honored by larger institutions functioning 
by means of the regulation series of committees received their 
first museum recognition at the Whitney. Such being the case, 
one might suppose that our artists would feel a special obli- 
gation to contribute their best pictures to the Whitney ex- 
hibitions. 

For this reason we look forward eagerly to the Whitney 
Annual which opens this month. Once more the experiment 
will be tried of allowing each artist who happens to be in- 
vited to contribute to the exhibition, to send in work chosen 
by himself. This system has been tried several times so far, 
and its success remains a matter of grave doubt. It must save 
the curator and his assistants much trouble. It also saves the 
museum the responsibility of choosing. Unfortunately, or for- 
tunately, we live in a world of exhibitions. Artists are called 
upon to send to this place and to that place. A one-man ex- 
hibition may be in the offing and the dealer desiring most 
naturally to show the best of an artist’s work may advise him 
to send something less good to the Whitney. 

Representatives of other institutions who visit the artist’s 
studio, which occasionally they take the trouble to do, or who 
spend a morning looking over a dealer’s stock of eligible ar- 
tists, gain thereby certain advantages. It is one thing, for ex- 
ample, for a dealer to advise an artist confidentially not to 
send his best to an exhibition which offers no obstacles to his 
second-best, and an entirely different thing for a dealer to 
refuse a director or a curator face to face. Quite possibly also 
when curators do not take the trouble to make a choice, the 
artists may acquire the feeling that the particular museum in 
question is not very strict in any case. Feeling perhaps that 
so generous and easy-going a system is in its very liberality 
a little bit slack, they themselves may also become slightly 


careless in picking out their own allegedly best works. 


Massey on the American Stage 


IN AN INTERVIEW published in the New York Times on Octo- 
ber 16, 1938, Raymond Massey, distinguished Canadian actor, 
speaks enthusiastically of the American stage. 

“Coming from London to New York, I am struck with the 
greater vitality of the theatre here. What England lacks is 
new dramatists—men who can write more than one good play. 
And that is what America has. Yes, it’s quite all right to 
quote me on that. In fact, when we talk of the English-speak- 
ing theatre now, we mean the New York theatre.” 

Massey is now appearing in the title role of Robert Sher- 
wood’s Abe Lincoln in Illinois, first production of the Play- 
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A NOTED 
ART EDUCATOR AND 
PAINTER 
COMMENTS ON HIS USE OF 


ARTISTS’ MATERIAL 


OUGLAS JOHN CONNAH, President of the 
American School of Design, N. Y.C., and Painting 
Instructor, is long famous for his unusual methods of art 
instruction. A master of color, he has trained many of 
the foremost artists and art teachers of today. After long 
study abroad, he returned to America where he opened 
the New York School of Art. Because of its illustrious 
instructor, William Merritt Chase, the school became 
known as the Chase School of Art, and was the most 
famous and successful drawing and painting school of 
its day. Summer classes in landscape work were added 
and taught by Mr. Connah. He has illustrated books for 
many leading publishers and has exhibited in many 
galleries and museums here and in Europe. 
@ 


Commenting on the use of artists’ material at 
The American School of Design, N. Y. C., Mr. 
Connah says: 


"To do good work the student must have the best artists 
material. As far as | am concerned, the highest grade 
of colors and brushes | have been able to find are made 
by M. Grumbacher. Having tested the Schmincke Pre- 
tested Permanent Artists’ Oil Colors over a period of 
years, | find they are thoroughly dependable for the 
training of the professional artists of tomorrow.” 
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Brushes, Colors, and Artists’ Material 
470 West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
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RUDOLF LESCH FINE ARTS, INC. 
225 Fifth Avenue - New York City 


wrights Producing Company. Tall, lanky and heavy-jawed, 


he is thought by many to bear a striking resemblance to the 
character he portrays. The Sherwood-Massey Lincoln is a 
muted characterization with overtones of deep melancholy. 
The play is an outstanding event in the American theatre, and 
Mr. Massey’s fine acting contributes largely to a drama that 


has integrity, depth and emotional power. 


Charleston’s Portraits 


WHEN TWO TORNADOES struck Charleston, South Carolina, on 
September 29, the City Hall was badly damaged, but the col- 
lection of historic portraits inside miraculously escaped in- 
jury. They were moved, and are now on view at the Gibbes 
Memorial Art Gallery, under the auspices of the Carolina Art 
Association. 

Among the paintings which survived the disaster was a por- 
trait of George Washington by John Trumbull. It was com- 
missioned in 1791 by the City Council of Charleston to com- 
memorate the President’s visit in May of that year to Ameri- 
ca’s then fourth largest city. At the request of the Council, 
Trumbull used the skyline of Charleston as background. 

Other portraits in the city-owned collection include James 
Monroe by Samuel F. B. Morse; John C. Calhoun and General 
P. T. G. Beauregard by George P. A. Healy; Andrew Jackson 
by John Vanderlyn; Zachary Taylor by James H. Beard; 
Senator W. C. Preston and Joel R. Poinsett by John W. Jarvis. 
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Of Time and Williamsburg 

NOT CONTENT with eighteenth-century atmosphere alone, the 
Williamsburg Restoration, Inc., arranged a “programme for 
an informal series of concerts for harpsichord and violins to 
be given in the Ballroom of the Governor’s Palace” each eve- 
ning during the week of October 10. Airs by Purcell, Rameau, 
Corelli, Bach, Handel and Scarlatti were rendered by Ralph 
Kirkpatrick, young harpsichordist, assisted by Mrs. Hilde- 
garde Donaldson and Mrs. Lois Porter, violinists, and Aaron 
Bodenhorn, violoncellist. During the intermissions guests 
walked out into the formal perfection of the palace gardens. 
We have not heard whether they wore hoop skirts and knee 
breeches, but even without, their experience must have been 
somewhat akin to players in Berkeley Square. 


Rochester Gallery’s Anniversary 

THE ROCHESTER MEMORIAL ART GALLERY marked the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of its founding with an exhibition entitled 
**Precursors of Modern Art.” 

Among the paintings lent for the occasion were Portrait of 
Achille De Gas by Degas, from the Chester Dale Collection; 
The Forest in Winter by Courbet, owned by the Cincinnati 
Art Museum; Monet’s Waterloo Bridge from the collection of 
Mrs. James Sibley Watson, and The Abduction of Rebecca by 


Delacroix, from the Metropolitan Museum in New York. 


JOHN TRUMBULL: “GENERAL WASHINGTON.” AMONG PORTRAITS 
BELONGING TO CITY OF CHARLESTON UNHARMED BY RECENT 
TORNADOES. NOW ON VIEW AT THE GIBBES ART GALLERY 


a 


FRANK BRANGWYN: ‘THE LOOK-OUT,” LITHOGRAPH, INCLUDED 
IN THE EXHIBITION OF WAR PRINTS AT BOSTON ART MUSEUM 


Founded and incorporated in 1913, the Memorial Art Gal- 
lery was presented by Mrs. James Sibley Watson, through the 
University of Rochester, to the people of that city. In No- 
vember, 1926, Mr. and Mrs. Watson provided funds for an 
addition that doubled the original size of the building and 
made possible such new facilities as a little theatre, children’s 
museum, classrooms, studio laboratory and library stackroom. 

The Gallery holds an annual Spring exhibition for local ar- 


tists and features special exhibitions throughout the year. 


Sixteenth Corcoran Biennial 


THE TRUSTEES of the Corcoran Gallery of Art announce that 
the Sixteenth Biennial Exhibition of Contemporary American 
Oil Paintings will be held from March 26 to May 7, 1939. The 
last day for receiving pictures in New York is February 28, in 
Washington, March 6. As usual, the exhibition is confined to 
original oil paintings by living American artists. No work may 
have been publicly exhibited in Washington before. The jury 
will be announced on January 15. For further particulars ar- 
tists should communicate with C. Powell Minnigerode, Di- 


rector, Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, DG: 


War Prints in Boston 
WHEN THE Boston Museum opened its exhibition season with 
a collection of war prints and drawings, the imminence of 


world-wide conflict made it too timely for comfort. 
(Continued on page 666) 


Unique Seevices 


As pioneers and specialists in the field of handling and packing 


works of art, it is natural, perhaps, that Budworth & Son offer 
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unique services. These services make this firm the New York 

agents for an increasing number of galleries, artists and collec- 


tors in all parts of America. 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON 


SINCE 1867 
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45-47 Park Place, New York City 
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To All Readers: 

On November 15, there will be mailed to you 
YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOK «+ 1938 
packed with unusual Christmas gift ideas. If it does not arrive within 
a reasonable time, please notify The American Federation of Arts, Barr 


Building, Washington, and a duplicate will be sent to you. 
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EXTREMES MEET IN BALTIMORE: AN EDITORIAL 


(Continued from page 615) 


gers of dry-as-dust pretentiousness. Just as over-populari- 
zation leads to vulgarization. so does mere unimaginative 
digging for its own sake poison the enjoyment of art and sur- 
round it with entirely false barriers. 

It is healthy for scholars not to forget that the greatest art 
which the world has produced long antedates modern de- 
velopment of the science of art history. Piero painted, and 
men enjoyed his work without learning from the archaeolo- 
gists about his derivations, or without on the other hand, be- 
ing given a box of candy by the popularizers for looking at it. 
Either direction is bad if followed unintelligently. 

The Walters Gallery has many treasures. and much that 
isnt treasure. With its able board there is no danger of its 


ever becoming too vociferously hail fellow. The first volume 
of the Journal contains valuable information. And since schol- 
ars have difficulty nowadays to find adequate publication, 
we feel that Baltimore should welcome her Walters group. 
We badly need sound scholarship in the development of our 
museums. Moreover. the people of Baltimore, since they own 
the Walters Gallery. have a very simple cure for scholars who 
become too precious or who, in their ambition for personal 
advancement in their specialty. forget their museum obliga- 
tions. All that is necessary for the citizens of Baltimore to do 
in either case is to step gently but firmly upon the toes of 
their scholars since. after all. as the Sun quaintly remarked, 
the Walters Gallery belongs to the people. 


ACTIVITY 


(Continued from page 665) 


Included are prints from the fifteenth century to the end of 
the Great War. many of them from the Museum's own col- 
lection which was augmented last year by John T. Spaulding’s 
gift of more than six hundred items. Loans were made by the 
National Gallery of Canada. W. G. Russell Allen. Kerr Eby 
and others. 

Considering that war is essentially a time for action, it is 
not surprising that the art produced in such periods has not 
a high esthetic average. However, it often has greater impact 
than work done with more deliberation. And the results of 
war are so far reaching that one often finds it reflected farth- 
est from the line of battle. The prints of Kaethe Kollwitz, the 
sensitive searchings of a whole generation of artists who sur- 
vived the last conflict. are just as truly “war pictures” as the 
most graphic delineations of men in uniform. 


Kraus to Cincinnati 


ROMUALD KRAUS. whose figure of Justice was the subject of an 
article in the September issue of the Magazine has just been 
appointed instructor of sculpture at the Cincinnati Art Acad- 
emy- With Mr. Kraus teaching there this season the Acade- 
my resumes instruction in sculpture for the first time since the 
death of the last instructor. Clement J. Barnhorn, in 1935. 
The reproductions of Mr. Kraus’s fine figure brought an 
enthusiastic response from all parts of the country. 


THE NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE of the American Association 
of Museums will be held at New Haven, Connecticut, Novem- 
ber 10 and 11, under the auspices of the Gallery of Fine Arts 
of Yale University. the Peabody Museum of Natural History 
and the New Haven Colony Historical Society. 
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Speakers at the general meeting on the afternoon of the 
first day will be Dean Meeks of the Yale School of Fime Arts, 
Wallace K. Harrison, well known architect recently appointed 
to the faculty of the Yale architectural school. Charles C. 
Cunningham, Assistant Curator of Paintings, Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts. and Michael I. Rostovtzeff. Curator of the An- 
tiquities from Dura at Yale University. The program includes 
discussion of museum cooperation with the New York World’s 
Fair and inspection of the Christian chapel and Mithraeum — 
from Dura. There will also be a demonstration of micropho- 
tography and an address by Bernhard Knollenberg. Librarian 
of Yale University. 

On the following day the art and history division will be 
addressed by two museum officials with European reputations 
who took up their respective duties in New England last sea- 


GAVARNI: “WOOD-CUTTER SITTING ON LOG,” COLORED INK AND — 
CHINESE WHITE ON PAPER. AMONG THE GAVARNI COMPOSITIONS - 


a 


ON VIEW AT BALTIMORE'S WALTERS GALLERY TO DECEMBER 15 


son—W. G. Constable of the Courtauld Institute, London, 
now Curator of Paintings, Boston Museum of Fine Arts; and 
Alexander Dorner, Director of the Museum of Art, Rhode 
[sland School of Design, who was previously associated with 


the Landes Museum, Hanover, Germanv. 


Stonewall Jackson Com petition 


AMERICAN SCULPTORS have been invited to compete for the 
chance to design a monument in honor of General Stonewall 
Jackson, the great Confederate soldier. The announcement 
comes from the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond, 
which makes it in behalf of the Virginia Conservation Com- 


mission. The Virginia Art Commission and the National Com- 


mission of Fine Arts, who have jurisdiction over the design of 


LOUIS SLOBODKIN: “SAILOR COILING ROPE,” PLASTER. IN- 
CLUDED IN THE SCULPTORS GUILDS SECOND EXHIBITION, 
HELD AT THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM UNTIL NOVEMBER 27 
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the monument, will prepare specifications and name a jury of 
five members. A circular containing these specifications will 
be issued by November 15. 

The monument is to be erected on the hill overlooking the 
rolling fields of Manassas where General Jackson was first 
called Stonewall. The sum of $22,500 will go to the winning 
sculptor for the “design, execution and erection” of the statue. 
The last day for receiving models by the agent in New York 
will be February 10, 1939. In Richmond they will be accepted 
through the fifteenth. Artists wishing complete information 
should address Thomas C. Colt, Jr., Director, Virginia Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Richmond, Virginia. 

The Museum, we are glad to note, has arranged to exhibit 
all the models entered in the competition. The show will open 
on March 4 with a private view, at which time the winner will 
be announced, and continue through April 16. 


Blashfield Memorial Room 

AS A MEMORIAL to the late Edwin H. Blashfield, the mural 
painter, Mrs. Blashfield has presented the artist’s collection 
to the Lawrence Art Museum at William College. The Blash- 
field Memorial Room is part of a newly erected addition to the 
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Museum. It was opened with a private preview on October 23. 

Although not a large collection, the works of art are said by 
college authorities to show much artistic discrimination. In- 
cluded are a wide variety of objects, among them a fifteenth 
century carved Gothic chest, an English book of hours with 
nine large illuminations, a Gothic ivory plaque, four seven- 
teenth century Flemish tapestries, two Italian tempera paint- 
ings of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries and a Tiepolo 
drawing. 

Mr. Blashfield’s own work is represented by two of his orig- 
inal designs for decoration of the reading room of the Library 
of Congress, seven cartoons in full color and a number of char- 
coal sketches for decorations in fresco and mosaic. 

Also included in the gift is Mr. Blashfield’s library of art 


books and ten thousand mounted photographs of works of art. 


Northwest Annual 
THE TWENTY-FOURTH Northwest Annual held at the Seattle 
Art Museum last month is as good a show as any held in that 


region in recent years, according to Kenneth Callahan. The 


GEORGE BIDDLE: “FRANKIE LOPER, EX-SLAVE OF JEFFERSON 
DAVIS.” AWARDED AN HONORABLE MENTION IN PORTRAITURE 
AT THE FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL AT THE CHICAGO ART INSTITUTE 


one hundred and twenty-five paintings included achieve “a 
good professional standard. Among them is a group of forty 
or so that could hold their own in any American company.” 

“As in most regional exhibitions,” Mr. Callahan continues, 
“there are few works that stand out above the average as 
really fine pictures, significant and sensitive.” 

Although this region, which for the purposes of the exhibi- 
tion includes Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana and Brit- 
ish Columbia, is the center of the logging industry with its 
dramatic activities, there are only one or two industrial paint- 
ings in the show. There are none offering social commentary. 

The Katherine B. Baker Memorial Purchase Prize, biggest 
of the show, awarded by the West Seattle Art Club, went to 
Mountain Merry Go-Round by Peggy Strong. Mr. Callahan 
found it “clever, dramatic and arresting without being either 
profound or sensitive.” One of the most satisfactory awards, 
in Mr. Callahan’s opinion, was the second prize in oil to Walter 
Isaacs’ “Portrait of Miss Gray.” “This canvas, in the Cézanne 
manner, is a refined and beautifully painted work.” 

First prize in water color went to Skunk! by James M. 
Fitzgerald, a pupil and follower of Thomas Benton. Thelma 
Gerstman, a newcomer to the exhibition, was given first hon- 
orable mention in water color for her Crater, a landscape. “In 
this,” says Mr. Callahan, “and more especially in Spirited, a 
water color of horses, she displays the finest technical hand- 


ling of the medium in the exhibition.” 


’ ty ja . 
WALTER ISAACS: “PORTRAIT OF MISS GRAY, AWARDED SECOND 
PRIZE IN OIL PAINTING AT THE TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION OF NORTHWEST ARTISTS AT THE SEATTLE ART MUSEUM 


KNOEDLER 


ESTABLISHED 1846 


PAINTINGS 


ENGRAVINGS 
ETCHINGS 
FRAMES 


LONDON 
15 OLD BOND STREET 


14 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 


PARIS 
92 rue des CAPUCINES 
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New Harvard Books 


| THE ILLUSTRATED BOOK 
By Frank Weitenkampf 


A noted authority on the graphic arts here con- 
siders the whole field of book illustration, trac- 
ing the development of the art and emphasizing 
some basic principles by a consideration of out- 
standing illustrated books. It is designed to serve 
the average reader who wants a crisp summary as 
well as the student who needs a broad survey 
that will aid him to pursue the general subject or 
some of its branches or bypaths in more detail. 
95 illustrations. $5.00 


| MUSIC, HISTORY, AND IDEAS | 
By Hugo Leichtentritt 


“Of all the books attempting to give music- ) 
lovers a historical perspective on the art, this is ) 
the one we recommend most highly.’’—Wash- 

) ington News. ‘‘A clear presentation of an art and 
its background, with much shrewd musical crit- ) 
. icism.’’—New Yorker. ‘‘A valuable and entertain- 
: ing book, a welcome addition to the all too few 
modern works available in English . . . a text- 
book which should be invaluable for students in 
the United States.’’—N. Y. Herald Tribune . $3.50 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


THE QUALITY MAGAZINE 
OF THE WEST 


Showing the beautiful homes, gardens and inter- 
iors of the Pacific Coast. If you are interested in 


lovely things, our publication will give you a great 
deal of pleasure as well as good and practical ideas. 


Domestic Rates 
One year $2.50 


California ARTS & ARCHITECTURE 


2404 West Seventh Street 


Two years $4.00 


Los Angeles, California 


HANDBOOK 


of an Exhibition of the 


RURAL ARTS 


Of the handsome Handbook published for the largest exhi- 
bition of the Rural Arts ever shown at one time — in conjunc- 
tion with the 75th Anniversary celebration of the Department 
of Agriculture, a few copies are for sale, at a nominal cost. 


33 BEAUTIFUL PLATES * AN ESSAY ON THE RURAL ARTS 
DESIGNED BY FREDERIC GOUDY * 7X 10 INCHES 
60 CENTS POSTPAID 


RURAL ARTS EXHIBITION 


Room 459 + U.S. Department of Agriculture 
. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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A XII CENTURY MAYAN MURAL 


(Continued from page 629) 
time must have deplored the lack of respect that youth show- 
ed for the art of such a recent yesterday, and grumbled in 
front of this squatty graffito that painting was not any more 
beautiful but ugly, that art was going to the dogs. 

In the case of the Mayas this gloomy talk came true. The 
“little people” painted in the Temple of the Warriors seem to 
have been among the last shows of vitality within Chichen- 
Itza. When the Spaniards entered Yucatan early in the six- 
teenth century, not only Mayan art but Mayan might had 
crumbled, and the jungle had reclaimed the city. 

e 8 
FOR THOSE who are interested in going further into the sub- 
ject, I append a list of works or manuscripts which have treat- 
ed of this particular painting: 


Stephens and Catherwood. Incidents of Travel in Yucatan. New York, 
1843. (Reproduces a few details.) 

Le Plongeon. Queen Moo and the Egyptian Sphinx. New York, 1896. 
(Reproduces a few details.) 

A. P. Maudslay. Biologia Centrale Americana. London, 1889-1902. (Two 
color reproductions of details, one in black. It is the first try at integral 
reproduction.) 

Th. Maler. Tracing of the Whole. 1898. (Unpublished, as far as we know.) 

E. H. Thompson. Water Colors of the Mayas. Am. Museum Journal II, 
No. 9, p. 91. 1902. 

A. Breton. The Wall Paintings at Chichen Itza. (Original water color 
copies in the Peabody Museum. 1904.) 

H. J. Spinden. A Study of Maya Art. Cambridge, 1913. (Reproduces a 
photograph and some details.) 

M. A. Fernandez. Copy of details reproduced in the Mexican review, 
“Ethnos.” Originals in the National Museum, Mexico City. 1923. 
(Respects much more than the precedents the esthetic of the original.) 

Willard. The City of the Sacred Well. New York and London, 1926. (Copy 
of a tracing after Maler.) 

W. Lehmann. Copy of details. Unpublished. 1926. 

G. Oakley Totten. Maya Architecture. Washington, 1927. (Reproduces 
the copy by Miss Breton.) 


CARBORUNDUM TINT 


(Continued from page 643) 
No. 22 or “F,” hold less ink. By varying the grades of carbo- 
rundum used, the artist may exert considerable control over 
the range and depth of tone. 

The print-maker’s task is to bring the design out of the 
darkness into the light, using the general value for those por- 
tions having the densest tones. To lighten an area the original 
shiny surface has to be restored. This is done with a scraper 
and burnisher which flattens the points raised by the abrasive 
and pushes them back into the valleys. The more scraping and 
polishing done the less ink that portion of the plate will hold. 
After the main elements of a print are on the plate as many 
trial proofs as necessary may be pulled, as in etching. 

The printing of a carborundum tint is almost identical to 
that of an etching except that the process is on the whole simpler. 

Experiments with the process so far show that it is quite 
possible to combine line, either bitten or dry-point, with the 
carborundum tone, by etching the plate before the abrasive — 


is used. Compared with mezzotint plates those prepared by 
the new process have proved far more durable, making larger 
editions possible. Use of carborundum is also much quicker 
than the older method which necessitated lengthy and ticklish 
rocking of the copper surface. Artists who have taken part in 
the experiment find they can achieve a far greater range of 


tone than in the mezzotint medium.—RICHARD HOOD. 


ANATOL SHULKIN: ‘“‘THE FRUIT BASKET.” INCLUDED IN HIS ONE- 
MAN SHOW AT MIDTOWN GALLERIES THROUGH NOVEMBER 19 


SEEING THE SHOWS 


(Continued from page 657) 
when he won a 100,000 franc prize in a lottery. If there is not 
the verve and originality of some of the great impressionists 
evident in his painting, there is, at any rate, a consistently 
warm and appealing palette, a sound construction and a 
sensitive feeling for landscape mood. It is all pleasing in color 


and strongly decorative work. 


NOT TO BE FORGOTTEN 

FRENCH AND AMERICAN painters of yesterday and today min- 
gle in Kraushaar’s opening show. The gallery’s arrangement 
made evident the fact that an open and sketchy Segonzac 
landscape, a resonant Gifford Beal marine, Prendergast’s Hol- 
iday (how did it escape the Addison Gallery show?), the excit- 
ing duBois Racetrack, Approaching Storm, and a characteristic 


Announcement 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY takes pleasure in 


announcing that they have taken over the publica- 


tions of the Whitney Museum of American Art, long 


recognized outstanding books in the field, of high 


standards of scholarship and criticism, including: 


The American Artists Series 


GEORGE BELLOWS 
by GEORGE W. EGGERS 


ARTHUR B. DAVIES 
by ROYAL CORTISSOZ 


CHARLES DEMUTH 
by WILLIAM MURRELL 


WM. GLACKENS 
by GUY PENE DUBOIS 


ROBERT HENRI 
by HELEN A. READ 


GEORGE LUKS 
by ELISABETH L. CARY 


ALEXANDER BROOK 
by EDWARD A. JEWELL 


MARY CASSATT 
by FORBES WATSON 


GUY PENE DUBOIS 
by ROYAL CORTISSOZ 


JOHN SLOAN 
by GUY PENE DUBOIS 


and 11 others, Price $1.00 each. 


A History of American 
Graphic Humor, 1747-1865 


by WILLIAM MURRELL 


$5.00 


Thomas Eakins 
Mis Life and Work 
by LLOYD GOODRICH 


$7.50 


A Critical Introduction 
to American Painting 
by VIRGIL BARKER 


$0.60 


Catalogue of The 
Collection of the Whitney 
Museum of American Art 
$3.00 


ORDER FROM YOUR BOOK DEALER 
OR DIRECT FROM 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue e New York 


[a 
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(Continued from page 671) 
Matisse, Interior, Nice, with figure, can hang together to their 


mutual advantage. In another part of the gallery are a small 
but arresting Courbet landscape, a tiny Fantin-Latour that 
stirs thoughts of Fragonard, and a dozen other diminutive 
pictures well selected and each deserving of attention. It is 
one of the thoroughly satisfying shows of the early season. 
The Arden Gallery, having suffered the loss in succession of 
Mrs. Meigs and Mrs. Rogerson, has reopened under the joint 
directorship of Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., and Kendall 
Mussey. The first show of the new régime brings together 
pieces by more than a score of well known sculptors, including 
Milles (a somewhat overpowering head of Orpheus in cast 
iron), Gleb Derujinski, Malvina Hoffman, Waylande Gregory, 
Anna Hyatt Huntington, Paul Manship, Heinz Warneke and 


a dozen others, one of whom, Boris Lovet-Lorski is also repre- 


sented in another sculpture exhibition. Some two score highly 
finished and accomplished portrait heads have been selected 
to start off the season of shows at Wildenstein’s. It is very 
decorative work, even though the indefinable tang of “on 
commission” seems to assert itself sometimes to color the 


beholder’s vision.—HOWARD DEVREE. 


VICTORIA HUTSON HUNTLEY 


(Continued from page 642) 

Victoria Hutson Huntley (in 1934 she married a second 
time) emphasizes her profound debt to Miller and Palmer, 
who pointed the way to a knowledge of design and painting 
she had hungered for all her life as an artist. With character- 
istic modesty Mrs. Huntley gives them due credit for what 
she is now able to do. Further, she acknowledges the rich 
benefits derived from her friendship with Isabel Bishop, 
whose deep knowledge of art and penetrating understanding 
have proved endlessly helpful in solving problems. To these 
three mentors she declares herself much beholden. 

eo 6 

UNTIL THE SPRING of 1936 Mrs. Huntley had lived in New 
York. Then, because she was ill from overwork, she moved 
with her husband, Ralph Huntley, who is a teacher of science 
and mathematics, and her daughter, to the little village of 
West Cornwall in the hilly northwest corner of Connecticut. 
There she leads a “marvelous life” which apparently has 
meant a great deal to her as an artist. 

Before now she had almost never used models but every- 
where she went in West Cornwall she saw people she was 
eager to draw. In her first summer she took a resident student 
and each morning at nine there were models arriving. It was 
wonderful to be drawing people again; her prints had rarely 
had a human being in them. 

So it was that her days of work and happy living began— 
with time to read and pore over the art books which had been 
her one extravagance. There was time to go out into the woods 
and fields, and walk in the mountains; to watch all the pass- 
ing seasons; to sit beside her favorite brooks flowing foamy 
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with spray or frozen into fantastic forms of ice. She put in 
day laborer’s hours on her mural for Springville. But when 
the day’s work was finished, she found new energy in the 
countryside around her. 

In this favorable atmosphere the principles she sought after 
in the years of transition began to take form in a definite 
philosophy of art. Having scorned tradition as a young stu- 
dent she now comes to it, with the conviction that the great 
design forms of the past are there to be studied by artists of 
today, and possibly restated in relationship to contemporary 
subject matter. She is directly concerted with the structure 
of composition and of draftsmanship, not in the photographic 
sense; with that living structure, objectively recognizable and 
real, which is always governed by the more important em- 
phasis of the total design. Further, she has an ideal of well 
rounded knowledge, not only in scope of material but in means 
of expression. She is now eager to know more about architec- 
ture as a directing condition in mural painting. And she feels 
the need of mastering the various technical methods suitable 
for different settings. She thinks every mural painter should 
know fresco. For the same reason she wants to be able to 
design in the linear, arabesque style, as well as in deep space 
painting. 

Her respect for complete, craftsmanlike equipment proba- 
bly rises out of her devotion to the work of a variety of artists 
of the past. She has learned from Egyptian and Asian art, 
classic sculpture and painting, from Rubens, Rembrandt, 
Michelangelo, Mantegna, Signorelli, Botticelli, Titian, El 
Greco and many more. 

Turning her attention to our own day, Victoria Huntley 
realizes, as who does not, how disordered is our modern world. 
She sees the poverty, the political strife, the tragedy, but she 
believes that the most significant material for the artist lies 
not in negative social criticism, but in a positive concep- 
tion of good living that gives courage to us to carry on and to 
stimulate positive emotions. The greatest problem now facing 
American artists is their need for real subject matter. She 
points out that the layman responds to subject matter, that 
he did in the past and will in the future. The modern move- 
ment frowned upon subject matter as illustration but it seems 
to her that the artist must search for subject matter that has 
meaning for American people, must fill his art with rich living 
content and provide it with a design form suitable to that 
content. 

So many of our good artists have gone political or driven 
off in covered wagons to discover the American Scene. Al- 
though political and social satire may be of deep importance, 
few possess the insight and power to raise it to a high level 
in the visual arts. As to the other current trend—wherever 
we are is America! Why then run off to Arkansas? She be- 
lieves that to follow either of these two directions is so forced 
and self-conscious as to be destructive to the very results desired. 

To her, politics has always been outside art; life itself tran- 
scends all cruel periods of despotism and injustice. She cannot 


think that the artist is at his best as moralist or reformer. 
But if he must propagandize, she wonders if it would not be 
more pointed and potent for him to paint good living and 
health and vigorous enjoyment. Then if people do not have 
it they will want it—and may do something about getting it. 

Victoria Huntley is intensely interested in the development 
of a popular art in the United States, an art of the highest 
order in design and technical statement. She believes that 
murals and the graphic arts are the most immediate and direct 
expressions that can be part of American communities. Once 
American artists offer the public something they can under- 
stand and enjoy as subject matter their problems as artists 
will be over. She is convinced that the public will support 
such art, possibly not financially but in appreciation. She re- 
members all the people, spread over the country, doing things 
as a matter of course that provide wonderful material for the 
painter—swimming, dancing, riding, walking, running, jump- 
ing, playing games, sailing, climbing, pitching hay, bringing 
in the cows and many more “endless and wonderful things.” 
American material, universal material, waiting for the artist 
to see and use it. 

She completely lacks sympathy for the ideal of the romantic 
individualist, pining in his poverty, alone in his attic studio, 
expressing his little soul and damning the public because it 
doesn’t understand, much less buy, his precious art. Mrs. 
Huntley feels that an artist is a vigorous workman, function- 


ing most fully when he has a public to serve and a job to do well. 


HENRY KREIS: “THE THREE FATES,’ BRONZE MEDAL 


A SCULPTOR SPEAKS 


(Continued from page 635) 


Under the cloak of a theory the incompetent can flourish, 
for it takes a comparatively short time to become a master or 
a slave of a fixed theory, but many years to be able to create 
rational sculpture. For instance, the direct carving method 
seems to me in danger of being undermined by incompetents, 
fakes and theorists. It certainly is not enough that a piece of 
sculpture look carved direct if it is empty and foolish other- 
wise. It tends only to estrange the public whose appreciation 
and support American sculptors need. Therefore, if also “carv- 
ing direct” should be discarded soon, as usually goes with 
fashionable theories, it would be a decided loss to sculpture, 


for it has brought us on a path which we should not leave too 


soon. 


S tandard Engravin Z Company ¢ 1214 NINETEENTH ST., N.W., WASHINGTON 


Who Cares 
About Staging? 


Pea PLATES can be made with or without 


fine ‘‘staging.’’ To the layman’s eye the two 


plates appear to be identical. But to reproduce 


accurately the fine detail and the richness of 


tone of the original copy, the most skillful of 


“‘staging”’ is required. “‘Staging’’ is one of the 


many steps “‘behind the scenes’ and the name 


“‘Standard”’ on the plate means that each of these 


steps has been carefully and properly executed. 


Write us for our interesting 


“Story of the Twenty-four Hands.” 
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. Prastiog Slerna 
““INEZ’ From the original 
gouache by MAURICE STERNE 


“With pide the 


Associated American Artists 


=F NCOuNnces 


THE WORLD PREMIER OF 


GELATONES 


Beautiful pictures amazingly reproduced by a newly perfected Ameri- 
can reproductive medium. Facsimiles so faithful in tonal and textural 
value that they take the breath. The dedication of this new medium to 
the fine arts field heralds a new era in art education for it enables art 
lovers to acquire faithful, approved, copies of the finest contemporary 
creative effort at a surprisingly low cost. The indescribably individual 
character of the reproductions can only be understood and appreciated 
if recourse is made to a contemplation of the work itself. 

There are twelve pictures in the first series. All are handsomely 
matted, twenty-two by twenty-eight inches. All bear a written fac- 
simile approval by the artist in the margin. Each is priced at Seven 
Dollars and Fifty Cents. There is a special portfolio offer of Eighty 
Dollars for the entire series which will be sent to you in a beautifully 
designed portfolio. 

The participating artists include Grant Wood, Raphael Soyer, Mil- 
lard Sheets, Luigi Lucioni, Leon Kroll, Maurice Sterne, John Whorf, 
Adolf Dehn, Lucile Blanch, Robert Brackman, John Costigan, and 
Thomas Benton. 


A FULL COLOR CATALOGUE IS AVAILABLE 


All twelve subjects are illustrated in good size in full color in an 
interesting catalogue that contains biographical data and photographs 
of the artists. A copy will be sent to you upon the receipt of your 
request accompanied by 25c in stamps or coin. Please address: 


ASSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS 


STUDIO 1199 
420 Madison Avenue ¢ New York City 
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NOVEMBER EXHIBITIONS 


(Continued from page 676) 


Georgette Passedoit Gallery, 121 E. 57 St.: Recent Sculpture by José de 
Creeft. 

Perls Galleries, 32 E. 58 St.: Jean Dufy; to Nov. 26. Modern French 
Paintings; Nov. 28-Dee. 31. 

F. K. M. Rehn Gallery, 683 5th Ave.: Paintings by Morris Kantor; to 
Nov. 12. Paintings & Water Colors by Reginald Marsh; Nov. 14- Dee. 3. 

Paul Reinhardt Galleries, 730 5th Ave.: Paintings & Decorations by 
Kanelba; Nov. 8-30. 

Riverside Museum, 310 Riverside Drive: Paintings & Sculpture by Con- 
temporary American Artists of Western New York State. 

Schaeffer Galleries, 61 E. 57 St.: Paintings by Pitrodi Cosimo; Noy. 8-Dec. 6. 

Marie Sterner Galleries, 9 E. 57 St.: Gouaches by Maurice Gordon; Noy. 
7-19. Sculpture by T. K. Frelinghuysen; Nov. 21-Dee. 3. 

Uptown Gallery, 249 West End Ave.: Oils & Water Colors by Irving 
Lehman; Novy. 14-Dee. 8. 

Walker Galleries, 108 E. 57 St.: Work by Paul Clemens; to Nov. 5. Paint- 
ings & Water Colors by Hobson Pittman; Nov. 14-Dee. 3. 

Westermann Galleries, 20 W. 48 St.: Pictorial Photographs by Peggy Gold; 
Noy. 15-30. 

Whitney Museum of American Art, 10 W. 8 St.: 1938 Annual Exhibition 
of Contemporary American Painting; to Dec. 11. 

Wildenstein & Co., 19 E. 64 St.: Exhibition of Drawings, Pastels & Water 
Colors from David-Weill Collection; to Dee. 17. 

OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 

Oakland Art Gallery: Annual Exhibition, Bay Region Art Ass'n; to Dee. 4. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 

Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts: Exhibition of Water Colors & Mini- 
atures; to Nov. 27. 

PiIrrsBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 

Carnegie Institute: International Exhibition; to Dec. 4. 

University of Pittsburgh: Paintings by 19th Century Pittsburgh Artists; 
Nov. 1-26. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 

Portland Art Museum: 7th Annual Exhibition; to Nov. 20. 

RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 

Virginia Museum of Fine Arts: Steuben Glass; to Dec. 3. Paintings by 
Ned M. Archer; Nov. 12-Dee. 3. 

Sr. Louts, Missouri 

City Art Museum: Paintings & Sculpture by Local Artists. 

Str. Paut, MINNESOTA 

St. Paul School of Art: Student Work. 

San FRANcIsScO, CALIFORNIA 

San Francisco Museum of Art: Annual Exhibition, San Francisco Society 
of Women Artists. Paintings & Drawings by William Keith. 

ScRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 

Everhart Museum: Paintings, Prints & Water Colors by Local Artists. 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 

Seattle Art Museum: 24th Annual Exhibition by Northwest Artists. 
Northwest Printmakers Show. Women Painters of Washington. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

G. W. V. Smith Art Gallery: Mobiles by Alexander Calder; Nov. 2-23. 

Springfield Museum of Fine Arts: Paintings by Peter Hurd & Carl Sprin- 
chorn; Noy. 1-21. Swedish Prints; Nov. 8-Dec. 4. 

Syracuse, NEw York 


Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts: 7th National Ceramics Exhibition; to 
Noy. 21. 


ToLepo, OnIo 
Toledo Museum: Influences in Contemporary Painting; Nov. 6-Dec. 11. 


Wasuineton, D. C. 

Corcoran Gallery of Art: Water Colors by Henry Schnakenberg; Nov. 
1-20. Drawings & Oil Paintings by Jon Corbino; Nov. 22-Dec. 11. 
Washington Gallery Museum of Modern Art: Paintings from Whitney 

Museum of American Art; Nov. 6-Dec. 4. 
U.S. National Museum: Etchings by James Swann; to Nov. 27. 
Whyte Gallery: 20th Century French Paintings. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 

Delaware Art Center: 25th Annual Delaware Show; Nov. 7-27. 
Witmineton, NortH CAROLINA 

Wilmington Museum of Art: American Water Colors; Nov. 1-30. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Olin Dows, who writes this month about the painting and 
sculpture placed in public housing projects, himself took time 


off from his active painting career to administer the Treasury 


; me 
Relief Art Project. It was that agency which secured most of 


the art for housing developments.co When Jean Charlot ac- 
companied an expedition 
of the Carnegie Institu- 


tion of Washington to 


the Warriors at Chichen- 
Itza he found the oppor- 
tunity in his spare time 
to make tracings of the 
mural in the Temple of 
the Tigers of which he 


writes with authority this 


art rather than that of an 


archaeologist. He empha- 
OTHON FRIESZ CAME FROM FRANCE : 6 I 


TO SERVE ON THE 1938 INTERNA- 
TIONAL JURY AT PITTSBURGH 


sizes the illustrations are 
reproduced from tracings, 
not from drawings.c 
Although her name does not: appear among those of authors 
on the table of contents, Victoria Hutson Huntley’s under- 
standing and patient cooperation made the article about 
her work possible, as readers may well imagine.wAnd to 
those who read Henry Kreis’s article it will not be necessary 
to seek information on this page.~Beaumont Newhall’s 
article this month on Lewis W. Hine will recall to many that 
its author assembled the photographic survey exhibition at 
the Museum of Modern Art in 1937. Mr. Newhall is Librarian 
of that institution.~Howard Devree whose curtain-raising 
article in that last issue has caused so much favorable com- 
ment is on the art staff of the New York Times.~oOthon 
Friesz relates all too briefly (page 660) what Gros and Géri- 


cault and Delacroix mean to the generation of French artists 


of which he is a gifted member. M. Friesz was on the jury of 


this year’s Carnegie International Exhibition.~Karl Hofer 
who won the first prize 
in the same show is listed 
in the catalog as a resi- 
dent of Berlin. However, 
his work cannot be repro- 
duced or written about 
in his own country. All of 
which in this case de- 


prives Herr Hitler of a 


KARL HOFER, GERMAN 
WINNER OF CARNEGIE’S 
FIRST PRIZE THIS YEAR 


work on the Temple of 


month, the authority of 


an artist and a teacher of 


cultural 


honor for the onellll 
FF * . 
Third Reich. ~ Forbes 
Watson reviewing the 


Thirty-Sixth Internation- 
al remarks: ‘For several 
years subject audiences 
and subject painting have 
been boosting each other, 
and in the large official 
American exhibitions the 
subject painting threat- 
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begins on page 644. 


FORTHCOMING 


In December the Whitney Museum of American Art will hold 
a memorial exhibition of the work of William J. Glackens. 
That event will be the subject of an article by Forbes Watson 
in the concurrent number.coIn the same issue we will point- 
edly consider the design of the new automobiles for 1939, 
not in the honeyed words of publicity but in the forthright 
phrases of criticism.~Edward Weston, now in his second 
year as a Guggenheim Fellow, contributes a few unpublished 
photographs and a short article for early presentation in the 
Magazine. He writes: ““My project was to photograph Life, 
and I chose to carry it out in California, first because it was a 
state I knew and loved, second because it contained enough 


varied material to keep one man busy for a lifetime. . . .” 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


OFFICERS 
Rosert Woops Briss, President 
Grorce Hewirr Myers, Virst Vice-President 
Ouin Dows, Second Vice-President 
Mrs. Roperr Wuee_wricut, Third Vice-President 
Ricwarp F, Bacu, Secretary 
Lawrence M. C. Suiru, Treasurer 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


To Serve to 1939 
Robert Woods Bliss Daniel Catton Rich 
Florence N. Levy Alfred H. Schoellkopf 
Olive M. Lyford Mrs. Robert Wheelwright 
Henri Marceau George F. Zook 


To Serve to 1940 

Mrs. William S. Ladd 
Jonas Lie 

William M. Milliken 
Duncan Phillips 


Richard F, Bach 
Royal Bailey Farnum 
Joseph Hudnut 
Predericl P. Keppel 


To Serve to 1941 
zilmore D, Clarke George Hewitt Myers 
Olin Dows Lawrence M. C. Smith 
Horace H. F. Jayne Philip N. Youtz 

C. C. Zantzinger 
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NOVEMBER EXHIBITIONS 


Arden Gallery, 460 Park Ave.: Swedish Re-— 


ALBANY, NEw York 

Albany Institute of History & Art: Shaker Pur- 
niture & Crafts. Water Colors by Alice R. 
Huger Smith. Paintings by Herbert R. 
Steinke; Nov. 2-28. Illustrations by Erick 
Berry; Nov. 14-20. 

ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS 

Addison Gallery of American Art: Retrospec- 
tive Exhibition of Work by Maurice & 
Charles Prendergast; to Noy. 6. National 
Exhibition of Representative Buildings of 
the Post-War Period; Nov. 9-28. 

BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 

Baltimore Museum of Art: Maryland in the 
American Tradition; to Noy. 11. 

Maryland Institute: Southern Printmakers; to 
Nov. 8. 

Walters Art Gallery: Drawings by Gavarni. 

Boston, MASSACHUSETTS : 

Museum of Fine Arts: War Prints & Drawings; 
to Noy. 9. Paintings by F. W. Benson & FE. 
C. Tarbell; Nov. 15-Dee. 15. 

BouLpER, COLORADO 

University of Colorado Gallery: Stage Designs 
by Francis Wolle; Nov. 5-15. Work by Nor- 
man Daly & Henry Baumer; Noy. 15-30. 

Brookiyn, New York 

Brooklyn Museum: Popular Prints of the 18th 
& 19th Centuries. Sculpture Exhibition; to 
Nov. 27. 

BurraLo, New York 

Albright Art Gallery: Exhibition of Work by 
Artists of the Great Lakes Region. Fall Ex- 
hibition of Patteran Society. 

Cuicaco, ILiiNors 

Art Institute of Chicago: 49th Annual Exhibi- 
tion of American Painting & Sculpture; to 
Dee. 4. 

Katharine Kuh Gallery: Paintings by Joan Mi- 
ro. 

CINCINNATI, Onto 

Cincinnati Art Museum: Graphic Art & Sculp- 
ture by Harry Wickey; Nov. 6-Dec. 4. 15th 
& Early 16th Century German & Flemish 
Engravings; Nov. 12-Dec. 12. Century of 
French Lithographs. Prints by Daumier. 

CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA 

Pomona College: Celluloids & Drawings from 
Walt Disney Studios; to Nov. 18. Selected 
Paintings from Annual Fall Exhibition, Cal- 
fornia Art Club. 

CLEVELAND, Onto 

Cleveland Museum of Art: XV th Century Ger- 
man Engravings; to Dec. 4. Glass & Tex- 
tiles. Paintings by Matisse; Nov. 10-Dec. 
18. Godey Prints; Noy. 1-25. Japanese 
Prints. 

Datias, TEXAS 

Dallas Museum of Fine Arts: Paintings by Le- 
on Kroll; to Noy. 25. 

Dayton, Ouro 

Dayton Art Institute: Circulating Gallery Show. 
American Water Colors. Ohio Printmakers 
Exhibition. 

DENVER, COLORADO 

Denver Art Museum: Gothic Tapestries; to 
Noy. 12. Wood Carvings by John R. Hen- 
derson; to Noy. 15. Water Colors by Alice 
F. Bucknum. Photographs by Gilbert Buck- 
num. 

Derroit, MicHicANn 

Detroit Institute of Arts: Annual Exhibition of 
Michigan Artists; Noy. 15-Dee. 18. 

GREEN Bay, Wisconsin 

Neville Public Museum: Articles from Ireland. 
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Harrrorp, CONNECTICUT 

Wadsworth Atheneum: Water Colors & Gou- 
aches by Living Connecticut Artists; Nov. 
17-Dec. 4. 

Houston, TEXAS 

Museum of Fine Arts: 2nd Annual Exhibition 
of Works by Southeast Texas Artists; Nov. 
5-27. 

KANSAS Crry, Missourt 

Kansas City Art Institute: 5th Annual Sweep- 
stake Show. No-Jury Exhibition for Kansas 
City Artists. 

William Rockhill Nelson Gallery: Abstract 
Paintings. 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

Foundation of Western Art: 6th Annual Exhi- 
bition California Graphic Arts. 

Los Angeles Museum: California Art Club An- 
nual; Noy. 18-Dec. 31. Colored Lithographs. 
War Drawings by Spanish Children. 

LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 

Speed Memorial Museum: Paintings by Henry 
Strater; Nov. 1-13. Modern Primitives; 
Noy. 14-Dec. 12. 

Mapison, WISCONSIN 

Wisconsin Union: 5th Wisconsin Salon of Art; 
Nov. 16-Dec. 10. 

MaAncuester, New HAMPSHIRE 

Currier Gallery: Paintings & Sculpture by New 
Hampshire Artists. Paintings of Indians by 
Eben Comins. Oils by Hal R. Perregard. 
Prints from the Senefelder Club, London. 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee-Downer College: Recent Water Col- 
ors by Emily Groon; Noy. 1-30. 

Milwaukee Art Institute: Paintings by Carl 
Holty. Seulpture by Sylvia Shaw Judson. 
Old Silver. 

Mitis CoLLecrk, CALIFORNIA 

Mills College Art Gallery: Drawings by Hoku- 
sai and His School; to Noy. 30. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis Institute of Arts: Paintings by J. 
Theodore Johnson; to Dec. 15..24th Annual 
Local Artists’ Show; Nov. 3-30. Durer-Rem- 
brandt Print Show; to Dee. 30. 

University Gallery: Technic of Chinese Paint- 
ing. Photographs of Egypt; Nov. 4-25. 

Monrciairn, New JERSEY 

Montclair Art Museum: 8th New Jersey An- 

nual Exhibition. 

MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

Hackley Art Gallery: Orrefors Glass. British 

Color Prints. 

Newark, New Jersty 

Newark Art Museum: Arts of India & Persia. 
American Folk Paintings. Collectors Exhib- 
it of Oriental Art; to Nov. 27. 

New Haven, CONNECTICUT 

Yale University Gallery of Fine Arts: National 
Exhibition of Representative Buildings. 
Rugs & Carpets Lent by George Hewitt 
Myers; to Novy. 30. 

New Lonpon, Connecticut 

Lyman Allyn Museum: Prints Technics. New 
Oriental Acquisitions. 

New Or LEANS, LOUISIANA 

Isaac Delgado Museum: 12th Exhibition With- 
out Jury. Art Association of New Orleans; 
to Noy. 15. 12th Members Exhibition, New 
Orleans Art League. 

New York Ciry 

A. C. A. Gallery, 52 W. 8 St.: Seulpture by 
Lipton; to Noy. 12. “I Like America” spon- 
sored by the New Masses; Noy. 13-26. 
Drawings by Art Young; from Noy. 27. 


gional Costumes by Gratiane de Gardilanne 
& Elizabeth Moffat; Nov. 10-Dec. 3. Pot- 


tery & Decorative Sculpture in Terra Cotta, — 
Argent Galleries, 42 W. 57 St.: Flower Paint. 
ings by Alice R. Shinn; Noy. 1-12. Paintings — 


by Josefa Backus. Water Colors by Carol 
Dudley, Theodore Kautzky, Gladys Bergh 
Bates; Nov. 14-26. 

Artists Gallery, 33 W. 8 St.: Paintings by Wal- 
ter Houmére; tb Noy. 13. Paintings by Josef 
Albers; Noy. 15-30. 

Babcock Galleries, 38 F.. 57 St.: Paintings by 
Contemporary American Artists. 

Boyer Galleries, 69 Fi. 57 St.: Art of Today. 
Buchholz Gallery, 32 KE. 57 St.: Paintings & 
Water Colors by Paul Klee; to Nov. 26. 
Contemporary Arts, 38 W. 57 St.: Paintings by 
Nassos Daphnis; to Novy. 12. Paintings by 

Werner Koepf; Nov. 14-Dee. 3. 

Downtown Gallery; 113 W. 13 St.: Work by 

Rainey Bennett; to Noy. 12. Group Exhi- 


bition; Nov. 15-Dee. 3. Paintings by O. 


Louis Guglielmi; Noy. 15-Dee. 3. 


Durand-Ruel, 12 ©. 57 St.: Paintings by Othon 


Friesz; to Nov. 12. 

Ferargil Galleries, 63 E. 57 St.: Work by Rob- 
ert Spencer; Novy. 5-17. Ernest Lawson; 
Nov. 19-Dee. 1. 

Fifteen Gallery, 37 W. 57 St.: Selected Con- 
temporary Paintings & Sculpture; to Novy. 
12. Paintings by Charles Hovey Pepper; 
Nov. 14-26. 

Grand Central Art Galleries, 15 Vanderbilt 
Ave.: Founders Exhibition; to Nov. 17. 
Marie Harriman Gallery, 63 KE. 57 St.: Two 

Large Panels by André Derain; Noy. 7-Dec. 


5 


M. Knoedler, Inc., 14 E. 57 St.: Loan Exhibi- 
tion of Paintings by Gros, Géricault and 
Delacroix; Nov. 7-26. 

C. W. Kraushaar Art Galleries, 730 5th Ave.: 
Paintings & Sculpture by Harriette G. Mil- 


ler; to Novy. 12. Retrospective Exhibition of 


Paintings by Guy Péne du Bois. 

Julien Levy Gallery, 15 Ki. 57 St.: Work by 
Frida Rivera; to Nov. 14. Maud Morgan; 
Nov. 23-Dec. 14. 

Pierre Matisse Gallery, 51 E. 57 St.: Gouaches 
by Fernand Leger. “The Suspended House” 
by Paul Nelson; to Noy. 12. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, 5th Ave. & 82 


St.: Chinese Bronzes in American Collec- — 


tions; to Nov. 27. Photographs of Domestic 
Architecture; to Dec. 4. Philippine Embroid- 
eries. Italian Baroque Prints. 

Midtown Galleries, 605 Madison Ave.: Paint- 


ings by Anatol Shulkin; Noy. 1-19. Paint- | 


ings, Water Colors & Drawings by Zoltan 
Sepeshy; Noy. 22-Dec. 10. 

Milch Galleries, 108 W. 57 St.: Recent Water 
Colors by Karl Oberteuffer; to Nov. 12. 
Selected American Paintings; to Nov. 30. 

Morton Galleries, 130 W.57 St.: Water Colors 


by Robert M. Blair; to Nov. 6. Harold — 


Herman; Noy. 7-30. Louise Humphrey; 
Noy. 21-Dee. 5. 


Municipal Art Galleries, 3 E. 67 St.; Work 


by New York Artists. 
Museum of Modern Art, 14 W. 49 St.: Prints 
by Rouault. Photographs of America by Wal- 
ker Evans; to Nov. 18. New Acquisitions. 
New York Public Library, 5th Ave. & 42 St.: 

Artists of Aloofness; to Noy. 30. 
(Continued on page 674. 


AN ATTACK ON THE ARMADA . ENGRAVED BY JOHN PINE, ENGLISH, 


1739 ~ FROM A FLEMISH TAPESTRY, 1588-1600 


A New Priyile ¢ for Chaplers ” 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


wapters of the Federation now have ready for their use a new privilege 
of membership. This new privilege, actually, is a unique kind of ex- 
hibition service. 

Two special exhibitions of exceptional photographs have been prepared for 
circulation. Uniformly mounted 22 x 28 inches, accompanied by a lecture text, 
and complete with notes and labels, each is available for a two-week period— 
at the low rental fee of $5. AND, each Chapter booking an exhibition is 
presented—without cost—a duplicate of the entire exhibition, in a portfolio 
of reproductions, for its permanent collection. 

This privilege, reserved exclusively for Chapters of The American Feder- 
ation of Arts, is of especial value to schools, clubs and smaller organizations. 
The exhibitions and texts were prepared by the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

You would normally expect to pay more than the small rental fees alone for 
exhibitions of this character. Now, you enjoy the exhibition, and receive in 


addition, portfolios in themselves worth more than the rental. 


ag THE EXHIBITIONS 


ATHLETICS AND FESTIVALS 
OF GREECE IN THE FIFTH CENTURY 


In superb photographs of works of Art there are illustrated 
the athletic training and the athletic events which occurred 
at the great national festival held at Olympia, recalling the 
legends connected with the site. The local festival of the 
Great Panathenaia in Athens is illustrated and the char- 
acter of the Delphic celebration suggested. 39 photographs. 


ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND 


An introductory survey of English history and culture from 
1485 to 1660, illustrating the impact of the Renaissance on 
England. The people, the country, the cities, great events, 
buildings—all are included. The illustration above is from 
this exhibition. 41 photographs. 


$5 EACH FOR A TWO-WEEK SHOWING. ...... 
AND A PORTFOLIO OF REPRODUCTIONS OF ALL THE 
PHOTOGRAPHS IN EACH EXHIBITION WITHOUT COST 


For complete information about Membership or Exhibitions, write to 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS - BARR BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


D. Lucas Prrntinc COMPANY 
- WASHINGTON 
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